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Features This Week 


A Problem in Remote Control 
A well known agent gives his impressions on the 
proper home office attitude toward accommodation 
lines—and other things. 

Humanizing Business 


William Quaid sees the need for a closer working 
relationship between agents, specials and the com- 


panies. 


Current Business Review 


Monthly forecast of business conditions as charted 
by editors of U. B. P. Publications. 


Life Agency Officers Meet 


Telegraphic report of the opening sessions of the 
annual meeting at Chicago. 


*Can’t Paint with Apple Sauce” 


And so the agent sold the paint man stock insurance 
—How to talk the other man’s language. 














OU CAN SELL 
PERFECT PROTECTION” 


“The man who turns you down on Life Insurance is probably the 
best kind of a prospect for Perfect Protection! Judged on the 
basis of cash return it’s the greatest contract any man can buy... 
or sell! With Perfect Protection ... originated by Reliance... 
your income as well as your life is insured and you don’t have 
to die to win! Write this in your book: ‘If you can sell anything, 


? 99 


you can sell Perfect Protection! 


Insurance underwriters find it easy to double 50% increase in new business, lower lapse 
their incomes with Perfect Protection ...the ratios and easier prospect-finding. Agency 
policy that combines Health, Accident and contracts are open to men who can qualify 
Life Insurance! Since originating it, Reliance .. . offering direct home office connection, 
has paid $7,000,000 more to living policy- maximum first year commissions, extended 
holders than on death claims. Thirty-five of | renewals, sales cooperation that practically 
every hundred Perfect Protection policy- assures Success and Perfect Protection . . 

holders are paid Health and Accident claims the greatest contract a man can buy or sell! 
every year. This builds a wonderful clientele Mail the coupon for the full story .. . in 
for the energetic agent. It means 25% to confidence and without the slightest obligation. 


And now... Double Indemnity Has Been Added to Perfect Protection. 


LIANCE |LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, 
Dept. S-12, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents. 


Nearly half a billion of in- 
surance in force and assets 
exceeding $67,000,000 

without consolidation or 
reinsurance ... in 26 years. 





Tre Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street, New York, Y. Entered as second-class matter 
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Agency Officers Stress Conservation 


Over Two Hundred and Fifty Registered at Joint 
Meeting in Chicago; Constructive Ideas 


ation of Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau got under way on scheduled 
time on Tuesday morning at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. ‘The 
attendance of in excess of 250 included 
the agency directors under whose 
supervision practically all of the ordi- 
nary life insurance is written in the 
United States and Canada. 
Recognizing that the depression pe- 
riod, bringing with it financial strin- 
gency and unemployment, must be met 
in their field by redoubled efforts, not 
only along production lines but more 
particularly directed to the conserva- 
tion of business, these men are alert to 
exchange experiences in order that 
from their coordinated deliberations 
ideas may be developed to assist them 
materially in combating present day 
problems. 
The session was opened with Frank 
L. Jones, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life of the United States and 


FT HE joint meeting of the Associ- 
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Developed 
By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


chairman of the executive committee 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau presiding. 





Frank L. Jones 
Chairman at First Session 


More than a decade ago there was 


one man who looked far into the future 


in the field of life underwriting, fore- 
saw the necessity of higher standards 
for the life underwriter and the con- 
sequent need of wiser selection methods 
and better educational facilities. His 
name was Winslow Russell. Largely 
due to his efforts, not only the Life 
Agency Officers but the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau as well came 
into being. An acknowledgment of the 
debt owed this pioneer by his associates 
was made when a tribute to his mem- 
ory was given preference over all other 
business of the convention. 

Uppermost in the minds of all life 
insurance men at the present time is 
the prevention of lapse and the con- 
servation of business. This gave the 
gathering its theme “Net Results, the 
True Measure of Progress.” It gave 
title to the initial formal talk by the 
Chairman Frank L. Jones. 

The discussion of Mr. Jones’ paper 

(Continued on page 9) 





ASI LIVE 


ETURNING from a two months’ 
| Sai of European countries, E. G. 
Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pan-American Life In- 
surance Company, outlined in a sales 
letter to the fieldmen of his company 
the highlights of his trip. He was 
greatly impressed with the prosperity 
of the French nation and commented 
on the intensive cultivation of the farm 
land. Every square foot was utilized. 
Crops were so diversified as to furnish 
not only marketable produce, but also 
food for the family table, food for 
the livestock and other similar neces- 
sities. 





* * * 


N connection with this review, Mr. 
Simmons fashioned a neat allegory 
which ought to help the life agent to 
budget his work. He suggests that 
the underwriter make of his prospects 
a farm. Dedicate a certain portion 
of this field to a special purpose. One 
part of the field would be required to 
furnish meals for the family; another 
would have to provide an education 
for the children; still another would 
be cultivated with the determination 
that it would buy a home for the cul- 
tivator, etc. Farmers, under normal 
conditions, get exactly what they plan 
and work for. The same happy re- 
sults should be even easier for a life 
underwriter. 
* * * 
IFE insurance and life insurance 
selling have reached an enviable 
position in the public mind, but still 
there persists, here and there, an ele- 
ment prone to belittle the agent’s job. 
Despite the impregnable position en- 
joyed by life insurance, such reflections 
in public print do considerable harm. 
It is therefore refreshing to observe 
the following counter attack in the col- 
umns of a national magazine: 

CLIFTON, N. J.—I have been read- 
ing and thoroughly enjoying Walton 
Green’s “Corsair” until the issue of 
October 4, when the author writes: 

“And he learned finally . . . that the 
bond salesman is the lowest form of life 
known to the world of finance, and that 
a man must get out of it . . or the 
future holds nothing but drink, or real 
estate, or the peddling of life insur- 
ance.” 

Please let me have Mr. Green’s ad- 
dress so that I may make clear to him 
that the modern life insurance under- 
writer is just as professional as a 
lawyer or a doctor and has to devote 
almost as much study to his profession 
as do either of these. 

Maybe I’ll get mad and sock him or, 
if he is a regular guy, I’ll give him some 
real professional advice. — John C. 
Stuckey. 


—— THE -——. 
THIRD PARTY 


HEN I was a lad a racket was 

something one employed when 
playing tennis or, as I think it was 
usually termed then, lawn-tennis. Of 
course some people who had been more 
or less in England rather pointedly 
spoke of what the rest of us called 
rackets as bats, but they were in the 
minority and if anyone had referred 
to a “Chicago racket” we simply in- 
ferred it was a new frame-shape or 
method of stringing the gut that had 
been evolved by sportsmen in the far 
West. 





* * * 


HERE is no need to comment on 
what racket means these days. 
New forms come to light every week 
and, unfortunately, even the insurance 
business does not escape. And yet I 
am strongly inclined to the belief that 
there are few businesses where the 
racketeers have had so difficult a time 
as in the insurance business, and that 
in spite of the wide diversity of the 
business and the great amount of 
money that is involved and which, 
quite naturally, must be looked upon 
with envious eyes by countless gentle- 
men who endeavor to live by their wits, 
and who, unfortunately, seem more or 
less able to do so in a number of lines 
of dishonest endeavor. 
* * * 
HE public seems always to be ex- 
tremely gullible, ready to listen to 
the smooth talker whose facts, figures 
and promises would not stand the 
searching light of truth and to believe 
in the possibility of great gains of 
themselves based upon glowing pre- 
dictions that one would expect a child 
to ridicule. And not infrequently the 
most reliable business concerns, whose 
executives are men of ability and un- 
questioned honesty, have found them- 
selves buncoed by sharpers. 
* * * 
HAT there is less of this racketeer- 
ing than one might expect in the 
insurance business might be attributed, 
it seems to me chiefly, to two things. 
The various States, by law and through 
their well equipped and _ intelligently 
headed insurance departments are con- 
stantly on the watch for this sort of 
thing. But, in addition, the average 
insurance company executive is not 
only a person of strict personal in- 
tegrity but also is apt to be very much 
impressed with the great responsibility 
the insurance business has to the pub- 
lic, and so is always active in seeing 
that anyone who starts a racket is not 
allowed to get away with it. 





SMOKES 


YOUNG friend of mine, presently 

A a buck private in the great 
Army of the Unemployed, dropped in 
to see me the other day, and in the 
course of conversation registered a 
heated protest against the way he was 
received in several insurance offices 
which he had visited in search of work. 
“They’re more fancy about turning 
you down these days,” he said, “than 
they were when jobs were really plenti- 
ful. Whereas they used to tell you 
directly that they had no vacancies 
but would be pleased to communicate 
with you as soon as an opening arose, 
every executive whom you call upon 
now feels it incumbent to deliver a 
smug little sermon on business depres- 
sion and economy. They all use the 
same phrases, and the phrases, in turn, 
are the same clichés you read in the 
financial columns of the newspapers.” 





* * * 
66“ NE word in particular,” he 
went on, has me distracted. 


That’s the word ‘retrenchment,’ and 
every executive in the country is saying 
it over and over again with the naive 
joy of a baby who has just learned 
to articulate ‘Mamma.’ I hope some of 
them dig themselves in so deep that 
they can’t get out, ever.” 
* * * 


HERE is no doult some justifica- 

tion for my young friend’s criti- 
cism, although I am afraid his fa- 
miliarity with refusuals in various 
eras stamps him as one to whom un- 
employment is no novelty. There are 
lots of chaps like him who are always 
out of a job enjoying, for the first time, 
the opportunity of confessing it; for 
to be unemployed these days does not 
infer, ipso facto, that one is either 
lazy or incompetent. These voices help 
to swell the mighty chorus of the 
jobless. Putting in their two cents’ 
worth, also, are thousands of salaried 
men whose income reflects no dimin- 
ishment, whose expenses are less, if 
anything, but who think it is a “big 
business” attitude to shake their heads 
sorrowfully and go about generally 
with the bearing of a man who has 
just lost a fortune in the market. 

* * ok 


F course, there are hordes of 

honest, industrious people out of 
work, and, of course, there are many 
business houses pursuing a necessary 
policy of retrenchment. But it’s a 
great opportunity, just the same, for 
pin-head philosophers and economists, 
in and out of work, to let off steam. 
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best interests of trustworthy insurance of 
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An Expert’s Optimism 
N a recent article, copyrighted 
by the North American News- 
paper Alliance, and published in 
the “Hartford Courant,” and 
other newspapers, T. V. Fitz 
Gerald reports a conversation 
with Frederick H. Ecker, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in which Mr. 
Ecker states that no person who 
had been through previous pe- 
riods of our industrial depression 
need be pessimistic in his outlook 
for the future. 

Mr. Ecker is not only the head 
of the largest insurance company 
in the world, which is also known 
as the largest financial institution 
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in the world, but he is considered 
a leader among the ablest finan- 
cial men of his time. And the 
past shows Mr. Ecker is also a 
man who does not lightly give 
out opinions and forecasts. His 
words have weight. 


In his talk with Mr. Fitz Ger- 
ald he said that it was hard to 
say how soon the country would 
emerge from the present slump 
but, he added, emerge we will. 
He called attention to the depres- 
sions in 1903, 1907, 1914 and 1921 
and pointed out how in each case 
the country went on to greater 
prosperity once business actually 
struck its stride again. He said: 
“I believe that history will re- 
peat itself and that we have com- 
ing another era of better times— 
better than ever before.” 


He asserted that there is a dis- 
position among many persons to 
look too much on the gloomy side, 
with the result that many whose 
incomes have not been reduced 
have curtailed their spending 
even in the necessities, to say 
nothing of the so-called luxuries. 
This, he said, tends to restrict 
consumption with a correspond- 
ing drop in sales in certain indus- 
tries. But this attitude, he pointed 
out, will undergo changes when 
the signs of coming improvement 
are evident to all. He asserted 
that when everything is said and 
done the American people will not 
lower their standard of living. 
He discussed various industries 
and in more detail insurance, es- 
pecially life insurance, which, as 
he said, on the whole had not suf- 
fered in loss of business during 
the depression. 


Mr. Ecker does not predict that 
within the month everyone will 
be wearing diamonds and buying 
new and expensive motor cars, or 
that the stock market at once will 
soar again to those dizzy heights 
it reached in the early fall of 
1929. He spoke soberly and wise- 
ly, but optimistically, with an 
optimism that is based upon 
knowledge and experience. And 
in spite of the fact that in saying, 


5 


as he did, “the industrial struc- 
ture of the country is sound,” he 
uses an expression that many per- 
sons chose to consider trite be- 
cause of its frequent employment, 
that does not make it any the less 
true or encouraging. 


Standard Disability 


LTHOUGH the standard dis- 

ability clause has been ap- 
proved by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
there is still room for variance 
in provisions. The clause may 
provide that in case proof is de- 
layed payments will date back for 
a maximum of six months or one 
year, to the fourth month of disa- 
bility; the waiver of premium 
provisions may date back to the 
commencement of disability and 
some clauses require six months 
of disability for proof of perma- 
nence. 


This issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
therefore, inaugurates a series of 
tables showing the salient fea- 
tures of the disability provisions 
and comparing them in a series of 
questions among various compa- 
nies. The first table is limited to 
companies having over a billion 
of insurance in force on Dec. 31 
last. Subsequent tables will show 
companies having over five hun- 
dred million and less than a bil- 
lion and companies from one hun- 
dred million to five hundred mil- 
lion. These tables will appear 
from time to time. 

The tables will be found on 
page 40 of this issue. 


Fire Insurance Profit 
Possibilities 
ITH an increase in the prop- 
erty loss by fire in the 
United States of some $27,000,- 
000 in the first nine months of 
the current year, as compared 
with a similar period last year, 
the chance of there being an un- 
derwriting profit on the transac- 
tions of 1930 is considerably di- 
minished. The National Board of 


Editorial 
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Fire Underwriters computes the 
fire loss from January to Septem- 
ber, inclusive, at $348,421,621, 
and places the September loss at 
$35,230,456, which is about six 
million dollars greater than in 
September 1929. Under prevail- 
ing business conditions, and with 
a continuance in many sections of 
the exceptionally dry weather, it 
is hardly to be expected that the 
losses for October, November and 
December will fall much below 
those of the corresponding 
months last year; and as the 
premium income is likely to be 
less, rather than more, than last 
year’s, fire underwriters are not 
disposed to feel unduly optimistic 
as to the result of the business 
this year. 


Thomas I. Parkinson Honor 
Guest at NYLIC Meet 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the eleventh annual dinner 
and dance of the New York Life Good- 
fellowship Club, held last week in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn. 

More than 1200 employees of the 
New York Life, many accompanied by 
their wives and friends, attended the 
affair. 

Frank J. Brandreth is president of 
the club, Arthur G, Norgren, vice-pres- 
ident; Lester Powley, secretary; Gino J. 
Maranghi, financial secretary, and 
John W. Clarke, treasurer. 





Citizens Life Reinsured 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 28.—With 
both industrial and ordinary business 
of the bankrupt Citizens Life of Hunts- 
ville taken over and reinsured by Lib- 
erty National Life of Birmingham, at- 
tention of the receiver acting under 
orders of Federal Court will be devoted 
to efforts to recover parts of the com- 
pany’s assets and also to lawsuits grow- 
ing out of the company’s operation in 
several States. Frank N. Julian, of 
Birmingham, is receiver. 


Correction 


In a news article appearing in the 
October 16 issue of THE SPECTATOR on 
the subject of group insurance carried 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, the 
total amount of such coverage was 
listed as $54,650.00. This, obviously, 
was a typographical error, the correct 
amount being $54,650,000.00. 


Editorial 


Alabama Seeks to Collect 
Franchise Tax 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 28.—In line 
with the suit begun against Metropoli- 
tan Life by the State of Alabama to 
collect $46,425.92 alleged to be due in 
franchise tax, interrogatories addressed 
to the company have been filed in 
Montgomery Circuit Court. The com- 
pany is asked to furnish information 
as to the number of loans made by it 
in Alabama, how negotiated and made 
and by whom, for a period of five years 
past. 

Should the State win its case against 
Metropolitan Life, the attorney general 
proposes to collect franchise tax from 


all out-of-state insurance companies 
under his ruling that money loaned 
in Alabama on real estate is capital 
employed in the State and is therefore 
subject to a franchise tax. 


With Provident Mutual Life 

The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia announces 
the appointment of A. G. Shoptaugh of 
Louisville, Ky., as general agent at 
Indianapolis, to take effect on Nov. 1, 
1930. 

Mr. Shoptaugh has been associated 
with the Louisville office of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company since 
1924, 


















A World Without a Sun 


That’s the way existence seems to a 
widowed mother who has been left des- 
titute by an underinsured husband. 


What courage a woman 
needs to face the future 
with such responsibility! 


There is no alternative. 
She must go to work and 
devote only PART of her 
time to her children. They, 
therefore, suffer as much 
as she from a father’s care- 
lessness. 


ow 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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James A McLain Made 
Vice President 


Has Notable Career in Life 
Insurance Since Joining 
Guardian Life 








With Company Ten Years: 





Joseph E. Lockwood, Two Years 
in Home Office, Appointed 
Assistant to Vice President 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of The Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America on Oct. 22, 
the election of James A McLain to the 
office of vice-president of the company 
was announced, effective Nov. 1. Jo- 
seph E. Lockwood was appointed assis- 
tant to vice-president. 

Vice-president McLain’s association 
with The Guardian Life dates back to 
1920 when he came to the company as 
an agency assistant, after several 
years in the field. In 1924 he was 
made assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and the following year was 
appointed inspector of agencies. 

Elevation to the post of superinten- 
dent of agencies followed in 1928, and 
on Jan. 1, 1930, he was appointed 
agency vice-president. 

Mr. McLain is a graduate of the first 
Life Insurance class at Carnegie Tech. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and is active in the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers. 

Joseph E. Lockwood, who was ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president, like 
Vice-president McLain, started his 
career as an agent and is also a grad- 
uate of an early class in life insurance 
at Carnegie Tech. 

After previous managerial experi- 
ence, he became associated with The 
Guardian in 1926 as manager of its 
Boston agency, becoming a member of 
the home office agency department in 
1928, when he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 
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Chicago Life Underwriters’ 
Sales Congress 


Speakers of National Reputation 
Scheduled for One-Day 
Meeting Nov. 6 


CHICAGO, Oct. 28.—The program of 
the annual sales congress of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held here Nov. 6, has been an- 
nounced by Byron C. Howes, chairman 
of the program committee, and it re- 
veals that several men of national 
prominence will take part. 

In this group are Leon Gilbert Si- 
mon, president of the New York asso- 
ciation; Senator Harold C. Kessinger, 
chairman of the Illinois Senate insur- 
ance committee; Louis M. Crandall, 
Norwich, one of the outstanding sales- 
men of the New England Mutual; Ol- 
iver M. Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, and R. C. Borden 


(Concluded on page 8) 








VICE-PRESIDENT 





James A McLain 


Elected Vice-President of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company 


‘ »neumonia, 


Mortality for Current 
Year at New Low 





Influenza Death Rate One- 
Third Lower Than 
Last Year 





7.7 Drop in Tuberculosis 





Diseases of Childhood, Notably 
Diphtheria, Register Same 
Downward Trend 


With an influenza death rate for the 
first nine months of the year lower by 
one-third than that which prevailed for 
the corresponding period in 1929, 1930 
continues to be a year of “best records” 
in public health not only in its low 
mortality rate for all causes combined 
but also for its new minimum death- 
rates for several diseases which are of 
major importance, either numerically 
or in point of public interest. 

“Never before have susch satisfac- 
tory health conditions prevailed in the 
United States and Canada as during 
the first nine months of 1930,” says Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
“The mortality record of approximate- 
ly 19,000,000 of our Industrial policy- 
holders indicates this clearly; for this 
group constitutes about one-seventh of 
the population of the two countries, and 
in the past its death-rate has always 
proved ‘an accurate index of health con- 
ditions in the entire population. 

“The cumulative death-rate of 8.0 
per 1,000 for the white policyholders 
in both countries is well below the pre- 
vious minimum of 8.2, recorded in both 
1927 and 1921. For the colored popu- 
lation the death-rate for the January- 
September period was 14.6 per 1,000 
which is the lowest since 1922. 

“In addition to the decrease in in- 
fuenza, other diseases in which out- 
standing decreases were made are 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, 


diarrheal complaints and conditions. 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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Sentinel Life Booklet Shows 
Company’s Growth 





In Operation Less Than Four 
Years, Insurance in Force 


Nears $19,000,000 


In an attractive booklet just pub- 
lished the Sentinel Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., gives a 
brief résumé of operations from Sept. 
30, 1929, to Sept. 30 of the present 
year. The record is one of which the 
company may well speak with pride. 

Arthur M. Hyde, the president of the 
Sentinel Life, became Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Hoover’s 
Cabinet a little over a year ago and 
the board of directors finally succeeded 
in securing L. L. Adams, of the Metro- 
politan Life, of New York, to become 
president of the company. He took 
office Oct. 1, 1929. 

The company has been in operation 
less than four years, but it has reached 
nearly nineteen million dollars of in- 
surance in force. The increase of busi- 
ness in force during the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1980, was from $11,417,080 
to $18,942,302, a net growth of $7,525,- 
222, or 66 per cent. Shortly after 
President Adams took office the group 
and wholesale insurance department 
was organized and this has shown a 
steady growth with the result that by 
Sept. 30 of this year there was in force 
a total of $1,179,900 in this department. 
Early in the present year the company 
first offered its Ready Money Policy 
which was devised to provide a small 
sized old line, legal reserve policy on a 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual basis, and to furnish cash im- 
mediately, by draft, after the death of 
the insured. At present the company 
has over 8000 of these small policies in 
force, all written since February of 
this year. 











FIELD 
SUPERVISOR 
WANTED 


Old company with estab- 
lished business wants trained 
specialist to do supervising 
work for its group depart- 
ment—comprising disability 
and life business. Salaried 
position. 








Address “Supervisor,” care 
of THE SPEcTATOR, outlining 
experience and giving refer- 
ences. 
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Chicago Life Underwriters’ 


Meeting 
(Concluded from page 7) 
and A. C. Busse, of the Hearst news- 
papers. 

Mr. Simon will discuss life insurance 
in its relation to business, and then 
will conduct an open forum on specific 
sales problems; Senator Kessinger will 
speak on “Facing the New Year”; Mr. 
Crandall will explain how he has been 
such a persistent producer of new busi- 
ness, his weekly production record, now 
being in its ninth year, while Mr. Thur- 
man will discuss prospecting. Mr. Bor- 


den and Mr. Busse will make a dem- 
onstration similar to that which was 
received ‘so enthusiastically at the To- 
ronto convention. 

George Lytton, well-known Chicago 
merchant and one of the founders of 
the local Better Business Bureau and 
its first president, will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome. Harry T. Wright 
and E. B. Thurman will preside. 





Entering Mississippi 
The Provident Mutual Life and the 
Paul Revere Life have been admitted 
into Mississippi by Insurance Com- 
missioner Ben S. Lowry. 
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Taking the “Ho-Hum” 
out of service 


Ho-hum and a yawn. The chairman had just announced a 
speaker on service. The new agent, attending his first Union 
Central convention, relaxed for a little doze. 


A sudden round of applause. The new agent straightened up 
—“What’s this—everyone on the edge of his chair drinking in 
each word of the speech—thought service was a worn out 
subject in business—these fellows must have a new angle.”— 
The speaker—a leading producer—was telling of his results 
during last year’s service campaign among old policyholders— 
a definite plan sponsored by the Home Office, supported with 
carefully prepared tools enabling the agent to render valuable 
help to his policyholders. Results—much good will and more 
commissions. 


“Something to this,” hummed the new agent. “Here’s a ser- 
vice with a new slant. These folks have a real plan which 
means money to them. It ought to help me, too.” 


Indeed, the Union Central takes this matter of conscientious 
service seriously. Five years ago the company was writing a 
little over one-third of its annual production on old policy- 
holders. Then the annual Policyholders’ Service Campaign was 
conceived and inaugurated. Soon it became an institution with 
the Union Central. Small wonder! Eagerly snatching at the 
opportunity to take part in a systematic SERVICE campaign 
the agent saw his individual PRODUCTION shooting upward 
10-20-30 and, in some instances, more than 100 per cent. Today, 
the Union Central writes nearly half of its annual new busi- 
ness on old policyholders. 


There is no “ho-hum and a yawn” in Union Central Service. 
Ask the agent who knows. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI 


More Than One and One-Half Billions in Force 
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Life Agency Officers 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 3) 


was opened by James W. Simpson of 
the Sun Life of Canada. Conservation, 
he said, is based on three points: Selec- 
tion of agents, training of agents and 
the methods by which these agents sell 
their business. Conservation work to 
be effective must be begun in the 
branch offices and lapse results and 
ratios must be constantly placed before 
every agent. 

Walter T. Shephard, of the Lincoln 
Natural Life, gave as a primary cause 
of high lapsation the over emphasis in 
the past on production of new business 
and the lack of understanding on the 
part of agents and general ajzents of 
the acquisition cost which includes not 
only this cost at the general agency 
but also at the home office. He ad- 
vanced the thought that lapse rates 
rest on the shoulders of the head of the 
agency department. Proper judgment 
in instructing general agents on selec- 
tion of agents and their interpretation 
of training agents as to the kind of 
business selected will have a material 
and desirable effect on the lapse rate. 

F. M. Feffer, of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life, outlined the stress his com- 
pany is placing on persistency records 
of individual agents. He pointed out 
the need of a high quality of business 
for a company’s progress. 

M. C. Terrill, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, gave an analysis of costs and 
profits in agency operation. Mr. Ter- 
rill’s paper was based on the results 
attained by the bureau on a study of 
fifty general agencies, including nine- 
teen urban, twenty-five urban with 





Cooperative Advertising 
Campaign 


The following companies have 
signed the “expression of inter- 
est” form endorsing in principle 
the proposed cooperative adver- 
tising campaign: 

American Bankers, American 
Central Life, Bankers Life, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Continen- 
tal American, Continental Life of 
St. Louis, Equitable Life of U. 
S. A., Franklin Life, Guardian 
Life, Home of Arkansas, Lincoln 
National, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Midland Mutual, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, National Guardian, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Na- 
tional Security, Northwsetern 
National, Ohio National, Pacific 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Protec- 
tive Life, Provident Life, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Southeastern Life, 
Sun Life of Canada, Sun Life of 
America, United Life and Acci- 
= West Coast Life, Wisconsin 

ife. 
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M.A. Linton 


some rural, and six rural agencies. The 
largest agency wrote $50,000,000 an- 
nually and the smallest $1,700,000. The 
average agency produced $3,600,000 of 
new business with 811 policies. This 
very exhaustive survey with accom- 
panying charts disclosed some vital de- 
fects in the present method of life 
underwriting which will necessitate in 
the case of many companies a revision 
in methods of agency operation if costs 
are to be placed on an economic basis 
and so produce a profit commensurate 
with effort. 


Agency Measurement 


James A. Preston, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, opened the afternoon session 
with a paper on “Agency Measure- 
ment.” Mr. Preston spoke of the prac- 
tices of the various companies in meas- 
uring the progress of their agencies. 
Some by the size and quality of the new 
business paid for yearly; some in the 
character of the business; some in or- 
ganization; some in cost and profit, 





Walter E. Webb 
Vice-Chairman Life Agency Officers Ass'n. 
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while others are concerned about rate 
of growth and increases. His company 
came to three conclusions. First, that 
all values are relative; second, that 
there are several factors in an agency 
which affect its character, and third, 
that the speed with which an agency is 
improving or declining is very im- 
portant. 

After casting abut for a yardstick 
for measurement of an agency the com- 
pany itself was felt to be the most 
reliable guage. The percentage which 
the agency bears to the company as to 
growth, lapsation, production or any 
other desired factor, indicates whether 
it is or is not keeping pace with the 
company. If an agency is securing 2 
per cent of all business and has 5 per 
cent of all lapses obviously something 
is wrong with that agency. It is either 
producing too little or lapsing too 
much. All of an agency’s operations 
can be shown in this manner, that is, 
in their percentage of the company’s 
whole. His company has selected the 
following factors as being of primary 
interest: Insurance applied for, insur- 
ance issued, insurance paid for, paid 
for minus expenses, surrender and 
lapse, ete., production surplus and 
brokerage production, personal produc- 
tion of general agents, annuity produc- 
tion, and insurance in force. 

Data relating to the first fifteen fac- 
tors is given each month and for the 
last twelve months. Insurance in 
force is expressed as a percentage of 
all of the insurance in force in the com- 
pany at the end of the month. 

Mr. Preston, by a series of charts, 
showed the workings of this plan of 
measurement in particular as it ap- 

(Continued on page 13) 





ELECTED ASSISTANT MAN- 
AGER 


H. G. Kenagy was elected as- 
sistant manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau at 
the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of that body on Monday of 
this week. Mr. Kenagy first 
joined the bureau in 1922. In 
1923 he was with Procter & Gam- 
ble as manager of the sales re- 
search department. Later he 
joined Armour & Co. as director 
of training. 

In 1927 he joined the bureau as 
head of its field service depart- 
ment administration. His duties 
included the editorship of the 
Manager’s Magazine and a pro- 
fessorship in thee schools for 
managers. Mr. Kenagy is a 
graduate of the University of 
Missouri and took his post-grad- 
uate course in education at the 
University of Minnesota. He is 
co-author with C. S. Yoakum of 
“The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen.” 
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Personality 
and Friendliness 








The Missouri State Life is a Company of personal- 
ity and friendliness. Its officers are all compara- 
tively young men, mature in experience and judg- 
ment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the 
perfection of its service to field men and the pub- 
lic. A system of Branch Offices in important cen- 
ters, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of the 
United States, the Company is in a position to 
give prompt, efficient service, and through its sev- 
eral departments—Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—and Salary Savings—it offers its repre- 








sentatives an exceptional opportunity to multiply 
the results of their daily work and thereby multiply 
their income. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


ST. LOUIS 








More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 
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Group Life Benefit As 
Business Aid 





Payments to Beneficiaries in 
Current Year to Exceed 


$90,000,000 
Payments Average $1,500 








Families of Over 61,000 Ameri- 
can Workers Affected by 


Year’s Claims 
The families of more than 61,000 
American workmen will receive this 
year more than $90,000,000 as benefits 
under plans of group life insurance 
in effect in business establishments in 
this country, according to an analysis 
of payments made by Vice-President 
B. A. Page of the Travelers Insurance 

Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Payments of benefits, it is said, will 
result this year because of the death 
by disease and accident of more than 
51,100 workers and permanent and 
total disabilities suffered by 10,700 em- 
ployees. Total disbursements under the 
policies this year will exceed by more 
than $12,000,000 the amount paid out 
as benefits last year. 


In the opinion of Mr. Page, the in- 
crease in the amount of payments this 
year over last will have an ameliorat- 
ing effect on the purchasing power of 
the country, which has decreased some- 
what because of readjustment in some 
business enterprises. He adds that 
many lines of business have shown 
their confidence in the future by adopt- 
ing group plans of insurance this year 
when employees need such assistance 
the most, and that by the end of the 
year plans will be in effect in 30,000 
business concerns in this country, com- 
prising fully 7,000,000 workers and 
amounting to $10,500,000,000. 

Claim payments during the year will 
average almost $1,500, a sum equal to 
the average amount of insurance made 
available under group life plans to the 
7,000,000 employees of the 30,000 com- 
mercial establishments. The average 
payment is cited as a means of extend- 
ing the earnings of the death victim 
fully a year beyond the grave. 

Total benefit payments for all time 
under group life plans will amount to 
$355,000,000 by the end of the year, it 
is said, and while this sum has been 
disbursed over a period of 18 years, 
more than a third has been distributed 
to the families of nearly 120,000 
American employees in the last two 
years. The total disbursements by the 
end of the year will have resulted from 
the death of more than 200,000 em- 
ployees because of disease, the death 
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of more than 30,000 because of acci- 
dents, and permanent and total disa- 
bilities suffered by more than 29,000 
workers. 


Vice-President Page in an article on 
group insurance in a recent issue of 
Protection, the agency publication of 
The Travelers, says that employees in- 
cluded nowadays under group life plans 
are insured for four times the amount 
made available under early plans. 
“Employers of labor give as much to- 
day under the ‘contributory’ plan as 
they gave under the ‘employer-pay-all’ 
plan,” he says, “the difference being 
that the employee gets four times as 
much insurance protection.” 
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Major Hull at Des Moines 
This Week 


“Life Insurance as Property” is the 
subject of an address to be delivered 
before the Des Moines, Iowa, Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Younker 
Tea Room, Saturday noon, Nov. 1, by 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. It will be his third ap- 
pearance in Des Moines in recent years. 
The local organization is outstanding 
in membership and enthusiasm, and 
the monthly meetings are largely at- 
tended. A drive for new members now 
in progress is meeting with splendid 
success. 











Saturday Evening Post 


be substituted if desired. 


date. 





Scribners Colliers Harpers 
Time Popular Science Life 
FY Pepvinee . i... an income of $200 a month commenc- 


ing at age 60 or 65 and continuing for life. One hun- 
dred payments are guaranteed as a minimum. _ The com- 
muted value may be taken if desired. 


IT PROVIDES ..... $200 a month in case of total disabil- | 
ity for at least four months before reaching age 60. This 
income will continue as long as disability remains. If the 
disability begins between ages 60 and 65 the monthly dis- 
ability income will be paid until the maturity date. 


IT PROVIDES ..... $20,000 in cash if the insured dies 
before the maturity of the policy. A monthly income may 


IT PROVIDES ..... $40,000, or double the amount of the 
policy, if death results from accident before the maturity 


The 


PROVIDENT 
PROVIDOR 


A new life income savings 
plan for men under fifty 


As announced in: 


American Magazine 








Of Special Interest 


The Provident Providor may be issued in units varying from $50 per 
month to $1,000 per month. For the man who wishes to make a 
definite saving each year, the Providor offers an ideal program of careful 
investment combined with complete family protection. 


‘Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of ‘Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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Broker Suicides Owned 


Over $2,000,000 


Business and Personal Insurance 
on Lives of Partners Carried 
by Fifteen Companies 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—Faced with 
bankruptcy when their large holdings 
of real estate bonds, because of present 
conditions, became valueless as col- 
lateral with the banks, George K. Reilly 
and Sidney F. Tyler Brock, partners in 
the investment firm of Reilly, Brock & 
Co., and each carrying $1,000,000 of 
business insurance, committed suicide 
within three days of each other so that 
the $2,000,000 insurance might be used 
to liquidate the claims of creditors. 

The insurance on both men had been 
handled by Sigourney Mellor, president 
of Sigourney Mellor & Co., Philadel- 
phia, general agents for the Home Life 
of New York. 

The two men began taking out busi- 
ness insurance when the partnership 
was formed in 1913, increasing it in 
1914, 1916 and 1929. Only one policy 
on each man was contestable—that was 
for less than $100,000 with the Fidelity 
Mutual Life in each case and carrying 
a two-year suicide clause. The Penn- 
sylvania Company, receivers for the 
firm, are not filing any claim for the 
two policies. Each $1,000,000 line was 
spread out among fifteen companies, 
including the Fidelity Mutual. 

The companies on the two lines 
were the Provident Mutual, Berkshire, 
Connecticut Mutual, Fidelity, Home 
Life of New York, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia Life, Aetna, John Hancock, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual Benefit, 
National Life of Vermont, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, State Mutual, and the New Eng- 
land Mutual. 

The loss to the companies, however, 
will run close to $2,500,000 as Brock 
carried about $300,000 personal in- 
surance while Reilly had about $150,- 
000 personal insurance. 


Montana Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montana, Writing Ideal 
Family Income Policy 


The Montana Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Helena, Mont., announces “The 
Ideal Family Income Policy.” This 
policy provides double protection at 
one-half the former cost. It also pro- 
vides as its principal benefit a monthly 
income to the insured’s beneficiary of 
$25 as the minimum income and con- 
sequently the minimum face amount 
of this policy that can be issued is 
$2,500. 

This new form provides four sepa- 
rate and distinct benefits in the policy 


Life Insurance 


proper; namely, the minimum payment 
of 10 per cent of the face amount upon 
death, a monthly income equal to 12 
per cent of the face amount, the pay- 
ment of the face amount of the policy 
at the end of the income period and 
the payment of excess interest (not 
guaranteed) to the beneficiary during 
the time the face amount remains on 
deposit with the company. This policy 
is also issued with disability and acci- 
dental death benefits. 


Mortality for Current Year 
at New Low 
(Concluded from page 7) 


“The tuberculosis death-rate for the 
January-September period was 82.9 per 
1,000 as compared with the previous 
minimum of 89.8 made in the same 
period in 1929. This marks a reduc- 
tion of 7.7 per cent in a single year. 
For white policyholders the tubercu- 
losis death-rate now stands at the un- 
precedentedly low figure of 64.0 per 
100,000, while tuberculosis of the re- 
spiratory system is now down to 55.4 
per 100,000. The tuberculosis death- 
rate among whites is now considerably 
less than one-half that of heart disease, 
10.1 per cent below that of pneumonia, 
16.7 per cent below that of cancer, and 
only slightly in excess of the mortality 
rates for chronic Bright’s disease and 
accidents. 

“Although far less important nu- 
merically than tuberculosis, diphtheria 
is showing an even greater percentage 
of reduction in its mortality rate. The 
cumulative death-rate for the January- 
September period was only 5.8 per 
100,000 as compared with 8.3 last year, 


a drop of 30 per cent.” 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 








Insurance in Force 
One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1923 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Our War 
Cry 


is the principle that has 
brought us unqualified 
success. The spirit that 
has made our agents 
prosperous and - con- 
tented. The influence of 
which has satisfied our 
clients. 





Commonwealth Cor- 
dial Co-operation— 
our name for the 
friendly team work, 
between the man at 
the desk and the 
agent in the field, 
that leads to ac- 
complish- 
ment and 


\ 


office—preparation, edu- 


Staunch, intelligent 
backing of our 
agents by the home 


cation, opportunity and 
unfailing co-operation are 
always theirs to com- 
mand. 


With the war cry of Cor- 


dial Co-operation we win! 





COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Life Agency Officers 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 9) 


plied to first year agents. The great 
point to all of these measurements, he 
said, is not so much to enable the home 
office to spot the weak agencies or the 
men who are wailing. The real purpose 
is to enable the home office to find out 
in what way it can be of the most help 
to an agency. A problem in any one 
of the agencies is a company problem 
because it may predict a trend to which 
the application of an ounce of preven- 
tion may be vital. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., outlined 
the work of the Sales Research Bureau 
during 1930. The duty of the bureau 
in serving 136 companies entails an in- 
timate knowledge of each of these com- 
panies. Results proved in the past that 
the finding of the bureau were such that 
they could not be reduced iv printed 
summaries to the advantage of any of 
the companies. 


Work of the Bureau 


Mr. Holcombe likened the work of his 
bureau to that of the consulting actu- 
ary. Never before in the history of 
life insurance has there been any per- 
son or organization equipped and pre- 
pared to analyze the problems of a 
company’s agency organization as is 
the bureau at the present time. The 
bureau is ready to consult with any 
member company and to advise on its 
agency problems. Mr. Holcombe de- 
tailed the various other works now un- 
dertaken by his organization such as 
agency training, visual training and 
selling the reference department agency 
cost studies, conservation and the issu- 
ance of the monthly sales reports, the 
managers’ magazine, the handbook of 
agency management and the various 
schools. 

He announced that with the consent 
of the executive committee the bureau 
would shortly undertake the prepara- 
tion of an A, B, C course for agents. 
Member companies have long called 
upon the bureau for a course of this 
sort, but owing to the personnel lim- 
itaions it had thus for refrained from 
the undertaking. 

John J. Cadigon, of the New World 
Life, discussed the bureau in so far 
as it related to service or agency con- 
sultant calls made by the bureau men. 
Mr. Cardigon, a very entertaining 
talker, portrayed the bentfit obtained 
from this work of the bureau in a 
humorous manner, and put the advan- 
tages derived across most vividly. Mr. 
R. E. Irish, of the Central Life of IIl- 
inois, outlined the experience of his 
company with the bureau schools. One 
of the men who attended the school in 
nine months of this year produced, in a 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


virgin territory, over two million dol- 
lars of new business, Improvement in 
ability took definite form immediately 
following his attendance at the bureau 
school. His observations were substan- 
tiated by H. M. Holderness, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, and Earl Welsh, of the 
National Life of Vermont, who spoke 
of the experience of their company 
with this feature of the bureau’s ac- 
tivity. 

James A McLain, of the Guardian 
Life, spoke on the reference depart- 
ment of the bureau. His company ob- 
tained one and one-half per cent of the 
reports made by the bureau with 





queries coming from siv of the officers 
of his company. They ranged from 
agency contracts to convention prac- 
tices and various other agency and un- 
derwriting problems. 

W. W. Jaeger, of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa, gave his experience with the 
visual training machines and films of 
the bureau. His company, with sixty- 
two general agents, now use machines 
in fifty-nine offices, The company 
found these films most valuable in sell- 
ing the job to the new man and in out- 
lining sales talks for the new man to 
his prospects. S. F. Clabough, of the 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Announcing 
a New Retirement Annuity 


Aynurry business is fast find- 


ing its place as another economic factor of society. Not until recent 
years have the different forms of annuities become generally recog- 
nized as a popular investment among people who desire a guaranteed 


income for life. 


The John Hancock’s New Retirement Annuity is already meeting a 
public demand among school teachers, nurses, and business women 
who desire a definite income at a definite age—also among men who 
have no dependents and those who, having provided for their de- 
pendents through life insurance, wish to establish a retirement income 


for themselves. 


IssuED ON MEN AND WOMEN ages 
15 to 64—Retirement ages 45 to 
75 without examination unless 
disability feature is desired. 


DeatH BeEnerir always equals or 
exceeds annuity premium deposits. 


INCOME AT RETIREMENT age auto- 
matic and guaranteed for 10 years 
certain and continuous, unless 
one of two other option methods 
of settlement is selected. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Some Features about the New John Hancock Retirement Annuity 


Caso SURRENDER value, and loan 
provision after payment of first 
year’s premium. 


ToTaL AND PERMANENT Disa- 
BILITY feature. (Waiver of pre- 
miums and monthly income.) 


Income based on either $100 of 
annual premium or $10 monthly 
premium. 
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Emblem of the producer 
who qualified to attend 
his Regional Meeting 
—a mark of superior 
salesmanship 


LEADERS” 
CLUB > 





Emblem of the Leaders 
Club member—designa- 
tion of a producer pub- 
licly recognized as 
among the best. 


a 


‘Rewards for 


better salesmanship 


UR profession advances only as 
our field men improve their 


selling ability. It is only half 
enough when insurance companies give 
them the necessary equipment for 
selling-they must also provide attractive 
incentives to improve. This the Aitna 
Life does through its Regional Meetings 
and its Aina Life Leaders Club. Free 
attendance at the annual Regional 
Meetings and membership in the 
Leaders Club every year are inspiring 
Opportunities—persuasive inducements. 
They make improvement genuinely 

attractive and worthwhile 






fEtna Life Insurance Company 


>, 


Hartford 





Connecticut 
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St. Joseph Life Doubles 
Capital 





Company Starts Program of Ex- 
pansion with $13,000,000 


Insurance in Force 


As the first step in the expansion 
program of the St. Joseph Life Insur- 
ance Company, meetings of stockhold- 
ers and directors were held in St. Jo- 
seph recently, to increase the capital of 
the company and to elect additional offi- 
cers. 

The authorized and paid up capital 
of the St. Joseph Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been $100,000. This was in- 
creased to $200,000. This will give 
the company a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus assigned and unassigned of 
about $450,000. The company was 
founded in 1913, has $13,000,000 of in- 
surance in force and total assets of 
about $3,000,000. 

A. L. McPherson, who has _ been 
president of the company since its or- 
ganization and who has been primarily 
responsible for the substantial growth 








Your Life Insurance—Keep 
It in Force 





A New Leaflet on Conservation, 
Written by William T. Nash, a 
Compelling Message 


The conservation of life insurance is 
just as important at the present time 
as the acquisition of new business. In 
some cases perhaps more so. The new 
business will always be there, but a 
lapsed policy may be gone forever. 

A great piece of conservation litera- 
ture has been written by William T. 
Nash for distribution in leaflet form. 
It is entitled “The Best Property You 
Own,” and the message is vivid, con- 
vincing and compelling. Every policy- 
holder who reads this short leaflet will 
think twice before even borrowing on 
his insurance, and few indeed will risk 
the hazards of lapsation. The con- 
cluding paragraph of this message 
reads: 

“Since you have been fortunate 
enough to get life insurance, be pru- 
dent enough to keep it. -Life and health 
are uncertain. Should you drop your 
insurance, death may occur or impaired 
health may prevent its reinstatement. 
Take no chances.” 

This leaflet is attractively printed in 
two colors and may be secured from 
The Spectator Company, 243 West 39th 
Street, New York City, at the follow- 
ing prices: 50, $2.10; 100, $3.50; 500, 
313.50; 1000, $22.50; 5000, $90.00; 
10,000, $175.00. 
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and sound condition of the company, 
continues as president. 

Walter W. Head, well-known Middle- 
Western banker, who has been a sub- 
stantial stockholder and first vice- 
president of the company since it was 
organized, has increased his interest 
through acquiring additional stock and 
will take an active part in directing the 
company’s affairs. 

Guy C. Kiddoo, Raymond A. Baur and 
Cecil E. Vesy, who have been long as- 
sociated with Mr. Head in his banking 
and other financial interests, were 
elected as vice-presidents and directors 
of the company. The other officers, all 
of whom will continue with the com- 
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pany, are H. E. McPherson, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; R. D. Head, trea- 
surer; R. L. McPherson, assistant sec- 
retary; Dr. Charles H. Wallace, medi- 
cal director; Dr. Hilen K. Wallace, as- 
sistant medical director, and R. A. 
Brown, counselor. 

Victor M. Shewbert was elected as 
superintendent of agents, and F. W. 
Rodgers has been secured as the full 
time actuary. He has been the actu- 
ary for the Reinsurance Life Company 
of Chicago. Both Mr. Shewbert and 
Mr. Rodgers will reside in St. Joseph 
and devote their entire time to the St. 
Joseph Life Insurance Company. 
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The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 
314% legal reserve contracts, has been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 
twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 








recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 


In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 314% legal re- 


serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


(Whole Life) 


THE PURE PROTECTOR 


(Low cost Whole Life) 


ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 


(With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


(From ages 1 day to 14 years) 


You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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FOR EVERYONE 


For the man who has a limited sum to spend on Insurance 
—the most benefit and protection for the least money— 
Endowment at Age 85. 

For the man to whom the idea of paying premiums in 
old age is distasteful—Limited Payment Life. 


For the man who wishes to accumulate a fund which will 
be available to him later—A Full Line of Endowments. 


For the business and professional man—Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life. 

For the man who wishes his salary continued after his 
death—Monthly Income. 

For the man with children—Educational Endowments 
and juvenile Insurance. 


For the man who desires Complete Coverage—the 
policy which fits his needs including Double and 
Triple Indemnity, Weekly Accident Indemnity (non- 
eancellable, non-proratable, and unlimitable), and 
our total and permanent disability provision—all in 
one policy. 

For the agent who is interested in selling unique and 
complete coverage—this suggestion: Get in touch im- 
mediately with 


EUGENE E. REED, VICE PRESIDENT 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


For UWirect Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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Conservation a Vital 
Issue 





Present Day Conditions De- 
mand Closer Attention to 
Lapse Record 





Matter of Education 





Frank L. Jones Gives an Outline 
of Tested Company 
Practices 


Conservation of existing business is 
of primary and predominating impor- 
tance and a necessity if the sound 
growth of life underwriting is to con- 
tinue its record of progress. Every 
agent must be brought to realize this 
fact if he expects to advance in his 
chosen profession. That agency officers 
are determined on a platform directed 
toward the lowering of the present 
lapse ratio stood out and permeated the 
entire program of their Chicago con- 
vention. No longer will that type of 
agent who is concerned alone with re- 
cord production but neglectful of the 
persisting of his business be tolerated. 

Life insurance is entering a period 
where only those agents who have in 
mind the full scope of life underwriting 
will be asked to remain in the business. 
Scientific cost analysis by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, as well 
as individual companies, have disclosed 
the fact that life insurance can not be 
written profitable to either company, 
general agent, or policyholder unless it 
is written with full knowledge of the 
permanent needs of the _ prospect, 
properly serviced after its writing and 
so continued through to its natural con- 
clusion. 

In sounding the keynote of the con- 
vention Frank L. Jones, chairman, had 
for his topic “Net Results the True 
Measure of Progress.” He said, in 
part: “The Avalanche of lapses and 
borrowings has broupght definitely to 
the officers of American life insurance 
companies the conviction that the prob- 
lem is too great for that of minor em- 
ployees and that it should be under- 
stood and directed by an officer or offi- 
cers of each company. The situation 
has developed to the point where direc- 
tors of life insurance companies are 
much concerned and we hear almost as 
much today about conservation as we 
did a year or two ago about production. 

“There are ample experiences to 
show that the lapse rate can be greatly 
reduced even under the trying circum- 
stances of the present time. Accept- 
ing the suggestion of the bureau that 
a program should be outlined in each 
company with one of the upper officers 
at its head, and that it is essentially 
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a program of the agency department, 
those of us in attendance at this con- 
ference should consider the tested steps 
that have been taken here and there, 
and all of which could be taken by all 
of us. An investigation of the prac- 
tices of companies and the reports of 
such investigation by the bureau and 
others give us the following important 


ideas: 


“Persistency records or lapse records should 
be maintained in the agency executive office 
so that it may be known there just where the 
strong and weak spots are in the field. Ade- 
quate records are absolutely essential and if 
these records are reviewed and the results 
broadcast to the agency force as often as each 
month, improved conditions will follow. Some 
of us are making these records by departments, 
by agencies, by districts, and even by agents. 

“Persistency records should be used in super- 
vision with some such force as is given to the 
items of joint work, adequate average premiums, 
new organization and business costs. 

“Some companies publish comparisons of 
their lapse rates with those of the research 
bureaus lapse survey figures, especially where 
agencies follow state lines. 

“Where individual conservation lapse records 
are kept, the problem recomes much simpler 
because the agent hmiself is brought face to 
face with the quality of his business and he 
can be shown that the net results in this case 
would be much improved through better sales 
methods and more attention to conserving the 
business he has in force. 

“Other companies are using a _ persistency 
factor as a part of their club qualification 
rules. This is a constructive idea. 

“The selling of insurance by trained under- 
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writers who use principally annual premiums 
witn binding receipts, report very much better 
net results than those who do not. 

“Sales technique to meet the situation of 
restoring policies or maintaining policies is 
different from that used in the original sale. 
That kind of technique should be thoroughly 
developed and men should be trained by man- 
agers to acquire skill in this type of selling. 

“Agency meetings can be held in which the 
whole conservation subject is considered. A 
meeting, with discussions limited wholly to 
conservation, will do much to emphasize the 
subject in the mind of the real conservation 
officer—the agent. In this connection, special 
conservation materials and agency bulletins 
may be used and then put into use with the 
policyholders by the agents themselves. 

“Every house organ of the agency and of 
the company should under present circumstances 
place some emphasis upon conservation, par- 
ticularly on the methods that can be used 
and the advantage there is to the agent. 

“Policyholders service months have an im- 
portant place in the conservation meethod of 
many companies. It should be the endeavor 
to fix the period so that periodically at least 
every policyholder is visited. In that connec- 
tion the use of the age-change-lead-system may 
be substituted for a regular policyholders month 
cr two months. In this way the call upon 
old policyholders is linked with a natural in- 
surance situation and the activity of conserva- 
tion service is distributed throughout the year. 

“Conservation or reinstatement letters over 
the signature of the president of the com- 
pany, cr one of the vice-presidents, will often 
effect a continuing of the insurance in force. 

“A program of national cooperative advertis- 
ing based wholly, at this time, on phases of 
conservation would be helpful. 

“Finally, it should be made clear to agents 
and agencies having large lapse rates that 
many other agents and agencies are in such 
control of their business that only a normal 
lapse is experience, even in the present period | 
of financial distress.”’ 
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Three men in Virginia are going to 
have the General Agency opportunities 
they deserve, with a twenty-five year 
old Company that is rated “Excellent” 


and has everything 


a real insurance 


man needs to make his future secure. 


Do you know one of the men? Tell 


us about him. 


Ar Znccollesns 


Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr. 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
President 


GREENVILLE 











Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


orp, LNSURANCE COMPANY . o.nizeo 


1905 
SO. CAROLINA 
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FA EL HASSINGE: Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President  ARCHLBALD KEMP a Vinee 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


HENRY ¥ 6 Are, Sele 


$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Pres’t 


$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-President , 


$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 
NEAL OAL HASSINGER, ‘Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2a" VicesPres't 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


W. E. Koh Hassatenane vis 
A. H. HASS: Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHONN KAY. View Preddest A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


J. —— ROWE, 


$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


Cc. W. og President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E.C FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, a 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, V Vice-Presiden 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT’ 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers’ 
: H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd, Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 

















NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


eon KAY, Vice-President 
2d Vice-Pres’t 





A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD » 2d Vice- 


MECHANICS INSURANCE Co. 





President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 





SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
JOHN KAY, cu: hoa 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. FU Drestient J KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD » 2d Vice-Pres't 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO, 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman ef Beard 
oe. Sere. Vieo-Frosident 


President 
EVE ee RAN ie EARL R. HUNT, Vice-President WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President 5. K, MeCLURE, ¥ ice-Presiden' 
KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 





TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$49,400,938 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL — | 
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Sidelizht on Missouri 
Rate Case 


New Ruling Not Expected on 
Petition for Accounting 
of Refund 








Replaced on Docket 





Companies Learn Court Will File 
Explanation Not Reversal 
of Earlier Order 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Some leading fire 
insurance executives of the country 
came to the conclusion last week that 
some of the officials of Missouri who 
are concerned with the fire insurance 
premium litigation in that state are 
“opportunists” of the first rank. The 
incident arose as a result of the recent 
decisions of the Missouri Supreme 
Court to replace upon the docket the 
petition of the Missouri attorney gen- 
eral for an accounting of the premium 
refund now underway and appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to supervise 
the refund. 

The revealing situation came about 
when the fire insurance executives fin- 
ally learned what the intentions of the 
Missouri court were in the matter 
after they had been under a discon- 
certing misapprehension for several 
days. It is recalled that on Oct. 13 
the Missouri Supreme Court, on its 
own motion, entered an order, replac- 
ing upon the docket the attorney gen- 
eral’s petition. The companies were 
notified on Oct. 14, and were led to 
believe that the court’s action por- 
tended a recall of its action of July 8 
in which tne attorney general’s peti- 
tion was overruled. 

Though the companies tried to get 
a complete copy of the court’s order 
immediately they were not successful 
for over a week during which time 
there was noted unusual zeal on the 
part of the Missouri officials in trying 
to get the companies to reach a com- 
promise settlement of the litigation. 

However, the companies discovered 
late last week that the case had only 
been assigned for an opinion, which in- 
dicated that the court does not intend 
to change its ruling but only to file 
a written explanation of its earlier 
action. 
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MID-WESTERN HAIL LOSSES 


DEs MOINES, Iowa, Oct. 28. 
—With the termination of the 
harvest season hail insurance 
companies are taking an inven- 
tory of the losses incurred. Not- 
withstanding the unprecedented 
drouth the visitation of hail was 
unusually severe in numerous 
scattered areas. Some of the 
heaviest losses were at a time 
when damage from hail is sup- 
posed to be over. This season the 
losses reported for September 
were very large. Some severe 
storms reached over into October, 
a condition that seldom obtains. 
Not only maturing crops were 
badly damaged but window- 
panes, automobile tops, poultry 
and young stock all piled up 
losses that made the closing days 
of the season worse than the 
spring and summer months. 











The controversy on this particular 
point started when the Missouri poli- 
ticians, desiring to gain control of the 
premium refund ordered by the United 
States Supreme Court, and to have 
final control of any unexpended bal- 
ance, which amount may be consider- 
able, sought to gain the assistance of 
the Supreme Court by means of the 
petition above mentioned. After its 
filing, E. R. Morrison of Kansas City, 
filed a brief as friend of the court, 
pointing out that the Missouri court 
lost jurisdiction in the case when it 
entered a final order against the com- 
panies in 1926, upon which order the 
appeal to the United States courts was 
predicated. 

In the meantime taking of evidence 
in the second appeal of the companies 
to the United States Supreme Court 
will start this week at Kansas City 
before a master in chancery. The com- 
panies still are determined to fight the 
case to a final conclusion. 


Central Fire in New States 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 28.— The Central 
Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore 
announces it has been licensed to do 
business in Nebraska, Indiana and 
North Dakota, which will be handled 
by the western “epartment in Chicago. 
The Central also has been licensed in 
Alabama. 


Independence Cos. 
Drop Aviation 





Withdraw from Underwrit- 
ing Until Present Condi- 
tions Improve 





Pioneers in Field 





Excessive Competition Among 
Various Groups Given as 
Main Cause 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—Competition 
in the aviation field, especially during 
the past year, has made conditions in 
the business so unsound as to cause the 
Independence Fire and Independence 
Indemnity, pioneers in aviation under- 
writing, to withdraw until “such time 
as conditions are vastly improved,” an 
official of the companies declared today. 

The companies resigned from the 
aviation business as of Oct. 17. They 
will continue however, to write airport 
liability insurance. 

In giving the reason for their with- 
drawal from aviation underwriting, the 
companies said that it was due entirely 
to the disorganized market. Competi- 
tion for business among the various 
groups is said to be especially keen. 

“There not being any aviation rate 
making organization,” said the Inde- 
pendence companies, “we have been 
forced, on all renewals, by competition, 
not only to continue to broaden the 
contracts all the time to unsafe pro- 
portions, but also to reduce the pre- 
miums to such an extent that it is im- 
possible for us to make any money on 
the business. 

“We have been the pioneers of the 
business and we have made money on 
it but we do not see how we can con- 
tinue to make money with the present 
conditions and, until those conditions 
are improved considerably, which may 
not be for a long time, we will stay out 
of the aviation field.” 

Efforts have been made to get the 
aviation groups together with the pur- 
pose of improving conditions and form- 
ing a central rate-making body but 
those efforts have been in vain. A 
meeting was held today in New York 
with those aims in mind, but it, too, 
failed of the purpose. 

For the past year, the aviation 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Insurance Institute Has 
Annual Meeting 


All Officers Reelected at All- 
Day Session in New 
York City 








Dinner at Biltmore 





Secretary E. R. Hardy Reports 
Fine Progress of Society Dur- 
ing Year; Many Members 
Admitted 


With its twenty-second annual con- 
ference held on Tuesday in the execu- 
tive committee room of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and a din- 
ner held in the evening in the Hotel 
Biltmore, the Insurance Institute of 
America brought to light the progres 
made by it during the past year. The 
meeting and dinner was attended by 
delegates from various member organ- 
izations of other cities, and by several 
company Officials. Henry Moir, presi- 
dent, officiated at the meetings. 

The membership of the society, as 
accounted in Secretary E. R. Hardy’s 
detailed report, is tabulated in the fol- 
lowing manner: Associates, 268; cor- 
responding members, 2; corporates or 
companies, 151; fellows, 308; organiza- 
tion members or local insurance soci- 
eties, 23; honorary members, 19. Dur- 
ing the past year six new corporate 
members were elected and thirteen fel- 
lows were chosen, of whom three were 
electd by prsenting a creditable thesis. 
Two new organization members, one 
from Spokane, Wash., and the other 
from Utica, N. Y., joined the Institute. 
Another society, the Fire Insurance 
Club of Hardware Dealers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., has been formed, but has not 
yet been elected to membership. 

This year the corporates were asked 
to pay more dues, and the response was 
gratifying, it was reported. Mr. Moir 
has made special efforts to acquire more 
corporate members among the life in- 
surance companies. 

The complete tabulation for regis- 
trations for examinations this year was 
1498, of which 1081 actually sat for 
examinations as follows: fire, 671; 
life, 109; casualty, 159; marine, 52; 
makeups, 48. The graduates in the 
class of 1930 were as follows: casualty, 
4; marine, 2; surety, 8; life, 18, and 
fire, 8. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
president, Henry Moir, president of the 
United States Life; vice-president, C. R. 
Pitcher, deputy manager of the Royal, 
and William Brosmith, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Travelers; 
secretary-treasurer, E. R. Hardy. 
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Frank Ennis, America Fore 
Advertising Manager 





Originator of Group’s Striking 
Advertising Displays Made 
Head of Department 


Frank S. Ennis, for the past four 
years assistant advertising manager 
of the America Fore group, is now ad- 
vertising manager for that important 
fleet. He is directing the advertising 





Frank S. Ennis 


for the Continental, American Eagle 
Fire, Fidelity-Phenix Fire, First Amer- 
ican Fire, Niagara Fire, Maryland In- 
surance Company and the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York. 

Mr. Ennis is widely known as the 
originator of the graphic advertising 
featured by the America Fore com- 
panies in the past few years. He isa 
great believer in the effectiveness of 
photography as an advertising medium 
and the America Fore ads have been 
notable for their striking, realistic, 
black and white photographs of insur- 
ance hazards accompanied by only a 
line or two of forceful, explanatory 
copy. Their success may be measured 
by the fact that the America Fore 
group was awarded for three succes- 
sive years the Rough Notes Trophy 
presented through the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference to the company 
which has carried out the most out- 
standing series of advertisements in 
the insurance trade press. 

Before joining the America Fore 
Group Mr. Ennis was assistant man- 
ager of the Recording Laboratories of 
thee Columbia Gramaphone Company. 
During the world war he was a lieu- 
tenant in the air service. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 


American Reserve Is Liqui- 
dating Minnesota Fire 





Company Reinsured by First Na- 
tional But Will Not Be Taken 
Over by the Dent Group 


A story in THE SPECTATOR of Sept. 
25, and in the Fire Insurance Monthly 
Bulletin of Sept. 30, to the effect that 
the Minnesota Fire Insurance Com- 
pany had been reinsured in the First 
National Insurance Company and 
would be taken over by the H. K. 
Dent group of companies, of which the 
First National is a member, was in- 
correct. 

The outstanding business of the com- 
pany has been reinsured in the First 
National, but the company will be dis- 
posed of by the American Reserve 
Insurance Company, which controls it, 
through liquidation only. President T. 
B. Boss of the American Reserve states 
that “the American Reserve Insurance 
Company has refused numerous offers 
from various parties to purchase and 
take over control of the Minnesota 
Fire, foregoing such financial advan- 
tage as these offers might give our 
company, in order to carry out our 
purpose to stop its activities and put 
the Minnesota Fire into liquidation 
for the benefit of its shareholders and 
the fire insurance business in general.” 





Fempire State 


In: C 
~— company, 


Science 


Probably no business 
is more scientific than 
insurance. For the 
making of rates is 
an extremely intri- 
cate problem and the 
distribution of risks 
must be. carefully 
scrutinized. By the 
very nature of its sys- 
tem insurance de- 
mands accuracy, elimi- 
nates guesswork. 


Sascatiorel 
emer, nae: 
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Firemen’s of Newark Cite 
Three-Year Record 

The Firemen’s of Newark has issued 
to its stockholders an interesting analy- 
sis of the standing and business of 
the Firemen’s Group covering the last 
three calendar years. In that time 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
alone increased its capital and surplus 
by $36,485,155, and its equity in pre- 
mium reserve increased $6,454,328. 
Omitting profit resulting from ex- 
change of stock for that of other com- 
panies, the Firemen’s made a profit 
of $16,073,589, of which $8,274,268 was 
disbursed for dividends, and $7,799,- 
321 retained, after payment of divi- 
dends. Based on average capital and 
surplus, the yearly average profit was 
$5,357,863, or 18.88 per cent, and the 


average yearly profit retained after 
paying dividends was $2,599,774, or 
9.16 per cent. 

The following increases shown in 
percentages relate to the Firemen’s 
and the owned portion of the Firemen’s 
Group: Increase in premiums, fire and 
allied lines, 12.06 per cent; in total 
premiums, including casualty, 97.47 
per cent; in premium reserve, fire and 
allied lines, 21.56 per cent; in total 
premium reserve, 54.39 per cent; in 
equity, 45 per cent of total premium 
reserve, 54.388 per cent. The percentage 
of premium reserve to annual pre- 
miums for fire and allied lines was 
115.17 per cent. The cash dividend 
rate has been maintained at 22 per 
cent, and there was a stock dividend 
at 20 per cent in 1928. 
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Company Fined for Non-Resident 
Agency Deal 

MosBILE, ALA., Oct. 27.—The Loui- 
siana Insurance Commission has im- 
posed a fine of $200 on the Home Fire 
Insurance Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., for having written a $50,000 
tornado policy on the plant of the 
Bogalusa Furniture Manufacturing 
Company at Bogalusa, La., through a 
non-resident agent. ‘The policy was 
written by a Mississippi local agent 
and no daily report was cleared through 
the Louisiana stamping office. It is 
said that the risk was written at ninety 
cents, whereas the Louisiana rate is 
$1,386. The matter came to light 
through an inquiry from the assured 
to the insurance commission, the as- 
sured having written to the commission. 





Tokyo Fire’s Home Office 
Statement 


As of June 30, 1930, the home office 
balance sheet of the Tokyo Fire In- 
surance Company of Japan shows Yen 
23,282,308 of assets, including Yen 
7,500,000 of unpaid capital, while after 
providing for various reserves, there 
remains a profit balance of Yen 1,- 
602,057. Among the liabilities are legal 
reserve, Yen 1,750,000; special re- 
serve, Yen 2,250,000; premium reserve, 
Yen 5,000,000; reserves for unpaid 
losses, Yen 600,000; “sympathy repay- 
ment fund,” Yen 1,170,000; extra re- 
serve, Yen 400,000; pension funds, Yen 
393,235. In the fire department the 
premium income was Yen 9,801,024 
and losses paid were Yen 3,159,887. 
In the marine department, premiums 
amounted to Yen 1,845,853 and in 
the transport department, premiums 
amounted to Yen 130,878. The profit 
balance was disposed of as follows: 
to legal reserve, Yen 100,000; seventh 
installment of “sympathy repayment” 
to the Government, Yen 277,394; divi- 
dends to stockholders, Yen 450,000; 
“sympathy repayment” fund, Yen 200,- 
000; bonus to directors and officers, 
Yen 80,000, and carried forward to 
the next account, Yen 344,662. 


Travelers Brooklyn Appointment 


Announcement is made of the pro- 
motion of William F. Tierney to the 
position of assistant manager in charge 
of the Brooklyn branch office territory 
of the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. Mr. Tierney 
is a native of New York City and for 
the last five years has been special 
agent of the company in the Brooklyn 
locality, working under the direction 
of F. W. Kentner, manager for New 
York City and suburban territory. 
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peaking 
of Rentals 


| ae rentals 
for the type of offices that 
heretofore have been consid- 
ered a luxury, are but one of 
the features of this splendid 
new 35-story structure. Its 
unmatched floors of 2921 
to 9442 feet are receiving 
the serious consideration of 


leading insurance executives. 


Occupancy March 1931 


Renting and Managing Agent: 
Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 


225 Broadway 
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BARclay 2000 


Fire Insurance 














When a Hartford agent meets 











a prospect for the first time, 


they have one thing in com- 


There may be an opportunity to 
represent the Hartford in your ‘come mon. They both know the 


munity. Why not write in about it? 


Hartford—and that helps a lot. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. |g 


HARTFORD ° CONNECTICUT 
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New England News and Comment 


NSURANCE men of Massachusetts 

as well as company officials else- 
where are now out in the open in their 
stand to work for a repeal of the com- 
pulsory automobile law here, and the 
substitution of a financial responsi- 
bility act during the session of the 1931 
legislature. For the last three years or 
more, the insurance interests have been 
on the defensive here, with regard to 
this law, with the result that the politi- 
cians and newspapers have put it “all 
over them,” as it were, with reference 
to this act. Now they are going on 
the offensive and will endeavor to have 
removed from the statute books a law 
that was foisted on the public by an 
organized minority, and one of the 
most un-American pieces of legislation 
ever perpetrated. At the present time 
some of the brightest minds of the 
state are busily engaged in drafting a 
new law, which will embody the best 
features of the New Hampshire and 
Connecticut laws, with the result that 
it now looks as if Massachusetts may 
have something in the way of an auto- 
mobile law in operation by 1932 which 
will be workable and one under which 
the automobile owner as well as the 
public will be protected. 

* * * 


An interesting meeting is looked for- 
ward to by the New Hampshire in- 
surance agents at Manchester, N. H., 
on Wednesday, Nov. 5. It is the an- 
nual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Association and with a number of im- 
portant matters coming up for con- 
sideration a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

* * * 

Motor vehicle deaths in Massachu- 
setts in 1930 as of Oct. 19 totalled 664, 
a decrease of seven compared with the 
same period last year, Registrar George 
A. Parker has disclosed. Fatalities in 
1930 as of Labor Day numbered 500, 
the highest total for that period in the 
history of the state, but there was a 
substantial decrease in fatalities from 
Labor Day until Oct. 19 compared with 
that period last year, according to the 
registrar’s report. 

* * * 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Insurance Library Association of Bos- 
ton these trustees were elected: Wil- 
liam B. Medlicott, chairman; Gayle T. 
Forbush, George H. Allen, Harry R. 
Worthley, Kenneth H. Erskine, Ed- 
ward C. Stone, Gorham Dana, Arthur 
A. Lawson, Charles C. Hannah, Arthur 
W. Burke, Lincoln R. Welch and E. 
Winchester. D. N. Handy was re- 
elected clerk-treasurer. Mr. Handy’s 
report showed the membership to be 
382. Evening classes were conducted 
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in fire and casualty insurance, with a 
total enrollment of 270, 154 in the fire 
and 116 in the casualty course. Twenty- 
seven women were enrolled, 21 in the 
casualty course. Seven students in the 
fire course completed the three years’ 
and one completed the casualty course. 
* * * 

The Western Sprinkled Risk Associ- 
ation, which was reorganized and ex- 
panded a few months ago so that it 
might operate outside Western Insur- 
ance Bureau territory, is arranging to 
enter a number of New England states. 
Since its reorganization, the Western 
Sprinkled Risk has entered Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. 

* * * 

Leo Curley was elected president of 
the Waterbury, Conn., Board at its 
annual meeting last week. About 64 
members and their wives were present. 
Samuel W. Chapman was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer for the sixth consecutive 
year and George Hynes, vice-president. 
Fire Marshal Frank Holland was the 
principal speaker. 


— 


California Agents Meeting 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1 





National Association President, 
P. H. Goodwin, and Others 
to Speak 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 25.—Indications 
are that a record number of delegates 
will attend the twenty-third annual 
convention of the California Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Sacra- 
mento, Oct. 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, ac- 
cording to Frank Colridge, executive 
secretary of the association, who is 
completing plans in conjunction with 
the Sacramento Insurance Exchange, 
which will act as host this year. 

Percy H. Goodwin, recently elected 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will take an ac- 
tive part on the program and will de- 
liver one of the principal addresses on 
“National Insurance Affairs.” Arthur 
S. Holman, manager of the Travelers 
at San Francisco, who was elected a 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the To- 
ronto meeting, will also appear on the 
program, discussing “How the Local 
Agent Can Build Up a Life Insurance 
Business.” 

Two breakfast conferences are sched- 
uled, one devoted to a discussion of 
“Local Associations Interested in Writ- 
ing Political Subdivisions,” with P. S. 
W. Ramsden, vice-president of the 
State association, as chairman; the 
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Michigan A. I. A. Plans 
January Meeting 





New Custom of Holding Execu- 
tive Meeting to Discuss State 
Insurance Legislation 
Continued 


LANSING, MIcH., Oct. 27.—Accord- 
ing to a new custom in legislative 
years, plans for a mid-year executive 
meeting of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, to be held in 
Lansing next January, are being made, 
it was announced recently. 

Interested members of the associa- 
tion will convene for a single day here 
to take up any matters of business 
which seem to be of pressing impor- 
tance at the time. As the 1931 legis- 
lature will have just opened its ses- 
sion, it appears likely that legislative 
prospects will be the main points of 
discussion. George J. Lieber, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside, 
and it is expected that the active mem- 
bership of the association will be well 
represented. 

Whether any definite legislative pro- 
gram will be outlined at the meeting 
is not known. An effort will un- 
doubtedly be made to pass the A.A.A. 
financial responsibility measure. The 
outgoing association president, G. Leo 
Wealock, of Saginaw, strongly endorsed 
this measure and it is likely to have 
the general support of the agents if it 
is reintroduced. = 








other conference built around “Local 
Association Advertising Campaigns,” 
with M. E. Harvout of Bakersfield as 
chairman. E. J. Schofield, vice-presi- 
dent of the Globe Indemnity Company, 
is also scheduled tc make an address. 

Among the other speakers and their 
subjects are: “Selling the Good,” Wil- 
liam Rambo, San Jose; “The Organiza- 
tion at Work,” Glenn D. Willaman, 
State secretary, California Real Estate 
Association; “Local Agency and Local 
Association Advertising,” Al Waddell; 
“Specialized Insurance Contracts,” H. 
F. Gardner, vice-president, W. B. 
Brandt & Co. Frank L. Guerena, State 
Insurance Department counsel, will also 
appear on the program. 

The-annual banquet will be held on 
Friday evening. Saturday morning 
will be devoted to award of the Insur- 
ance Bulletin trophy, reports of the 
committees and election of officers. 

Eugene Battles, president of the Cali- 
fornia association, will preside at the 
sessions, which wil! be addressed also 
by Governor C. C. Young and Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., Republican party 
nominee for governor. Mayor Rolph is 
a fire and casualty general agent at 
San Francisco. 


Fire Insurance 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
ComMPANY OF NEW YorK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEw YorkK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 








GLoseE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J 


Capital, $400,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 








Lisrrty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Frre INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





NEw York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SyLvANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


“Fight” 


E ARE in the midst of another football sea- 

son. The game is gaining in popularity 
every year. Some think this is due to the spectacle, 
the crowds and the pageantry. They are important 
factors, yet most people seem to be attracted by the 
game itself. 


It calls for team play but allows for individual 
achievement. It requires, too, preparation or prac- 
tice, planning and generalship—choice of plays and 
knowledge of the opposing team’s weak spots. 
Then it has the all-important element of “fight,” the 
spirit or will or determination to carry on, some- 
times against odds. 


So with insurance, the support of all other busi- 
ness. It calls for team play among the various 
branches of the business, but it allows the agent 
ample room to express his own individuality. 


Preparation and planning—if anyone must do 
that it is the insurance agent. He cannot make 
progress unless he is equipped properly to analyze 
the insurance possibilities of his community and his 
clients and plans his campaign to get his share of 
the business. Generalship enters into sales argu- 
ments and methods of appeal. “Fight” or persist- 
ence is the quality that carries on until the client is 
properly insured, the business written and collection 
of the premium made. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


92 William Street 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies Meet in Chicago 





President James S. Kemper Hits 
Paternalistic Legislation in 
Keynote Speech 


[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT | 


Cu1caco, Nov. 28.—A meeting of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies Convention was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week, with President James S. 
Kempner of Chicago as chairman. Many 
important matters were discussed. A 
motion for the organization of a nation- 
wide adjustment service for mutual 
companies was adopted, and plans were 
outlined for its inauguration. Head- 
quarters of the bureau will be main- 
tained in Chicago. In discussing the 
affairs of the Federation, Mr. Kempner 
said, in part: 

“Increasingly it seems to me we are 
accumulating evidence that prosperity 
cannot be insured by legislation, and 
yet we have before us in this country 
the prospect of a new Congress with 
a larger percentage of its membership, 
composed of those who believe that 
paternalistic legislation is the panacea 
for all our ills. 

“There is among us entirely too much 
of indifference and apathy toward our 
whole problem of government, national 
state and local. The time is certain to 
come when a continuance of our atti- 
tude will penalize us more heavily than 
it has in the past. 

“T hope you will not think from what 
I have said that I am pessimistic as to 
the future of America. I am not. On 
the contrary, I think that our citizen- 
ship has the intelligence and the initia- 
tive to clearly appreciate the problems 
and take the steps necessary to meet 
them. But this will not be done unless 
you and I as individuals, and in our 
sphere of social and business influence, 
take it upon ourselves to do our part 
in advocating and supporting the prin- 
ciples we know to be sound. 

“Twenty-four representative Federa- 
tion companies report for the first nine 
months of this year a gain in insur- 
ance written of $510,830,314. The same 
companies for the first nine months of 
1930 show a premium income of $35,- 
764,069.56, as compared with $34,468,- 
921.46 in 1929, an increase of $1,275,- 
148.10, or 3.62 per cent. Certainly this 
record should be reassuring to our ex- 
ecutives in the office and our producers 
in the field, as well as to the policy- 
holders, who in the last analysis own 
and control our mutual insurance com- 
panies.” 
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Insurance Securities Group 
Shows Increase 


Premium income of the Insurance 
Securities Group for the month of 
September, 1930, was $1,467,502.47 an 
increase of $57,391.26 or 4.07 per cent 
over the same month last year. For 
the nine months of 1930 premium in- 
come was $18,049,631.61 or 2.22 per 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year. 

Expense ratio both for September 
and for the nine months this year was 
substantially below 1929, the month of 
September setting a record for the year 
to date in the matter of expense reduc- 
tion. 


SS Ind 
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Independence Cos. Drop 

Aviation 
(Concluded from page 19) 
underwriter of the Independence com- 
panies has been Daniel D. R. M. Scar- 
ritt, who has now severed his con- 
nection with the companies. A flier 
during the war, Scarritt was formerly 
chief of the regulation division of the 
aeronautical branch of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, leaving 
that post to become aviation under- 
writer for the Transportation. When 
that company was reinsured by the As- 
sociation group, he went along, resign- 
ing last year to join the Independence 
companies. 
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MORE DED 1836 


STABILITY — the 


Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


FUNDAMENTAL 


QUALITY in all branches of insurance. 


STABILITY—not only in assets but in 


policy contracts effected. 


NOTHING 


LEFT TO CHANCE. 


A sound REINSURANCE CONTRACT 
is the added strength to a direct writing 
company’s stability. It makes for expan- 
sion and spreads the policy liability over 
a greater amount of assets. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance 
business only. 


FESTER. FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


10 William St. 


New ‘New York City 
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EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


| CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 

























EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—e— 


Established 1864 
4 
AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
—o— 


STATE AGENTS 


New York 
George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Jersey Pennsylvania 


John A. Lance 
9 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 




















“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 
course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


' THE INSURANCE FIELD 


Cluff’s new book to m 


byreutingit! es. | 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


: NOMO cccccccccccceccccccccccccs 
' 
' AGGrPEBS 2... .cccccccccccvvccsccs ‘ 


Check here if ely pele | 
RUSH COUPON———> Pn — Pied if quantity price 








CASH CAPITAL | 
$3.000,000.00 |} 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


ASSETS $18,423,52654 


i TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$6,919,223.80 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 11,504,302,74 
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FERE ann CASUALTY 


FDODUCATOON ATLL 





-eYou Can’t Paint A 


House with Apple Sauce” 
That’s What the Paint Man Said, So This Agent Sold 


Him Stock Insurance with the Same Argument; Use 


The Other Fellow’s Shop Talk—Not Yours, He Says 


ALK in the language or vernac- 
jeE~ of the assured. I read 

about this Charlotte meeting 
where these agents were annoyed and 
worried about mutual competition. 

I smiled because I have had experi- 
ence in the States of Maine, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and others where they have 
compensation laws. I went in with 
what we called “the flying squadrons,” 
our special agents. We would drop a 
couple off here and a couple there 
with our general agents and then go 
out and battle with cut-rate and mu- 
tual companies. We were successful. 
We educated those people. I don’t 
know whether the ploughing or the 
fertilizing of that territory down 
there wasn’t done or not. I can’t read 
between the lines and see why they 
failed. 


Quit for Nobody 


When we went into Tennessee we 
had tough competition because the one 
mutual had broadcast a letter signed 
by the secretary of the Tennessee 
Manufacturing Association indorsing 
this mutual as a good company. When 
we faced that situation, what ‘was 
there to do? Go in to see a manu- 
turer and he would say. “Yes, I am 
buying compensation insurance. I am 
going into the Blank Mutual because 
our Manufacturers Association O.K.’d 
Tt 

I said to one manufacturer, “I don’t 
care if Saint Peter recommended it; 
it isn’t good insurance.” We held 
our own in the fight and later the 
mutual blew up. 

I had one particular case where I 
had placed my policy. Apparently I 
hadn’t sold him because he sent it 
back the next day and said he had 
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By WELLINGTON POTTER 


gone into the Blank Mutual. I went 
back the following day and we pushed 
that mutual policy out. Three days 
later ours came back again, and I 
thought, “We can go back a hundred 
times if necessary because we are go- 
ing to get that line and we are going 
to hold it.” When I returned I re- 
alized that I had to do something dif- 
ferent. I had been talking insurance 
and the manufacturer didn’t under- 
stand it; he was one of those good fel- 
lows who would give the last man in 


the order. I looked around for some 
loophole. I saw a saucer of sand on 
his desk. He was a glass manufac- 
turer. 


Here’s That Sand Story 


He said, “What, are you fellows 
back here again?” 

I replied: “We can keep on coming 
back. We are going to show you to- 
day that you ought to be with us and 
stay with us. What is that little glass 


ee 


THE Accompanying Article is ex- 
tracted from a talk that Welling- 
ton “Duke” Potter gave at the an- 
nual Convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents 
at Syracuse. The speech in its 
entirety was an exposition of 
methods that a stock agent could 
use to overcome reciprocal and 
assessment competition but the por- 
tions here reproduced, dealing with 
the theory that a salesman should 
talk in the prospect’s vernacular, 
are applicable to all aspects of in- 
surance selling. Mr. Potter was 
formerly an agency executive for 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
and now represents that company 
in his own agency located at 
Rochester, N. Y.—Editor’s Note. 


Pate ee ee eee ee ee 


of sand there for? It looks just like 
ordinary sand.” 

“Believe me it’s not,” was his in- 
dignant answer. Momentarily he be- 
gan talking shop and every man likes 
to talk about his own business. “That 
sand comes from so and so and it 
costs so much. We refine it and put 
it into special retorts, and that is why 
we have such wonderful glass,” and 
he went on and on. He gave me the 
dope I wanted. 

“To me that looks like an ordinary 
dish of sand,’ I said. 

“There is a vast difference, because 
you don’t know sand,” he snapped back. 


There’s Quality Insurance, Too 


Then I was ready. 

I said, “There are two policies (and 
I laid them out). They look just alike. 
In fact, their printing is better than 
ours, a little better. But you don’t 
know insurance; that is the difference. 
This one is backed by so and so; it 
is a guarantee; no possible chance of 
assessment. That one is different. 


“That is the reason for the price, just 


as there is a reason for the difference 
in price among grades of glass.” 

He said, “I am with you. I never 
realized before that the rule of quality 
applied to your business as in mine.” 

I said, “We don’t want to bother 
you any more. Will you just give us 
a little check showing your good faith 
in this deal.” 

“Sure,” he said, and wrote off a 
check for a hundred dollars and our 
policy stuck. I mention this case be- 
cause we had not sold him on insurance 
because he didn’t understand insur- 
ance, but he knew sand, and we sold 
him sand; in fact, he sold himself. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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“You Can’t Paint a House 





With Apple Sauce” 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


A man can always be sold on his own 
line because he will never admit he 
is fooling the public by charging the 
quality price for his own merchandise. 


Even a Fuller Brush Man! 


A Fuller Brush Company man sent 
an auto policy back with a little note 
saying he had gone into the Blank 
Mutual. My point is this: When a 
man says that he has gone into a 
mutual company, I don’t care whether 
it is compensation or what not, we 
have only begun to fight. I grabbed 
the policy and said, “I am going over 
and hold that business.” 

“He has already gone to the mutual,” 
some one said. 

“No, he just thinks he has.” 

I went over there and I said to him, 
“What is the big idea?” 

He smiled and said: 

“Look at the money I can save with 
this mutual.” 

I couldn’t sell him on insurance; he 
didn’t know the difference. 

“Just a minute,” I said. “One of 
your salesmen was out at our house 
the other day selling a little measly 
bottle of silver polish, He wanted 
a dollar and a quarter for it. I'll bet 
there wasn’t a half pint in it. My 
wife said she could buy a whole quart 
of silver polish for a dollar.” Your 
salesman replied: 

“Not how much, but how good.” 

Said he: “The business is yours.” 


Rubbing It In 


‘I said, “I overlooked one thing when 
I was over here the other day, namely, 
the $50 deductible collision and glass 
insurance which is very, very impor- 
tant. Put it on in case you have a 
large glass breakage in a collision, 
and you have practically full cover- 
age collision insurance. Said he: “I 
think it is a good idea.” Hence I got 
my business back and I made $12 more 
out of it. I didn’t sell him on insur- 
ance; I sold him on silver polish, be- 
cause that is his language and that 
is what he was selling, and he under- 
stood quality in silver polish but not 
in insurance, and when you parallel 
insurance with their respective lines 
you have a powerful weapon. 


Now for the Applesauce 


The Blank Mutual has been hitting 
at us particularly hard lately. A man 
called me the other day and said, “I 
am giving my two cars to the Blank 
Mutual.” 
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“Don’t give them to them until I 
get over there.” 

He was in the paint business. When 
I got through with him I took him 
through the Sherman Williams adver- 
tisement, stating that you can’t paint 
a house with apple sauce. Everybody 
appreciates that—cheap paint. 

“Have you any cheap paint in 
here?” I asked. “Do you recommend 
it? What do you sell to satisfy a 
man?” 

“T sell Grade A paint,” he answered. 

“Well, we sell Grade A insurance 
to satisfy a man, one that will stand 
the weather’—getting back into the 
line of paints. 

He said, “All right. 
that is necessary.” 


That is all 


The Vernacular Again 


I salvaged my two cars for myself 
and a fleet of cars for another agent 
who didn’t know that his line was in 
jeopardy. In the vernacular again. 
Never give up. I have had two of 
my compensation risks fooled by mu- 
tuals and have the regular “notice” 
already posted. I did not give up but 
went down and ripped them off the 
clock and they said, “What is the big 
idea? You have got nerve to rip 
those notices off.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are 
going into a mutual and give up our 
good insurance?” I sat down a few 
minutes, and now I have the notices 
as souvenirs. 

I have always tried to coordinate 
my facts in a scrap book and have 
them ready so I can shoot them at any 
moment. You wouldn’t go duck hunt- 
ing and leave your ammunition in a 
camp somewhere; you would have it 
with you ready to fire. 


Getting Over Hurdles 


There was a riding master who once 
said to a young fellow on a horse as 
they came to a hurdle, “Brother, if 
you don’t throw your heart over that 
hurdle you can’t expect the horse to 
go over with you.” You and I must 
throw our heart into this insurance 
business or we will not be able to meet 
any kind of competition. 


Brain and Heart 


We have an illustration of that in 
the man who tried to buy his wife a 
ruby to match one he had given her 
as a wedding present. He tried for 
years to match it. Some one said, 





“Have you ever been to such and such 
a jeweler’s store? Go down there. It 
isn’t much of a store, but they do know 
precious stones and they have every- 
thing you can think of.” The proprietor 
introduced him to a polite clerk. On 
a tray he found the absolute match 
to this stone. The purchaser finally 
said, “I have made up my mind I 
don’t want it,” and started out of the 
store. The proprietor saw the sale 
hadn’t been made so he said to the 
gentleman, “Did you find what you 
wanted?” 

“Yes, but I have decided not to buy 
1” 

The proprietor said, “May I show 
you that stone again?” 

“No,” said the man, “I don’t believe 
so, because I have made up my mind 
that I shan’t buy.” 

“We will take it for granted that 
you are not going to buy it, but may 
I show it to you?” 

“Yes, I won’t object to having you 
show it to me.” 


Knowing Isn’t All 


So the proprietor went back and 
picked up that stone and told him the 
story of its origin. He turned it over 
in his hand to show its beauty and 
caressed it. The man finally bought 
it. When the sale was finished this 
customer said to the proprietor, “How 
was it you were able to sell me the 
stone when your clerk failed. You 
said you paid him $10,000 a year. 
Why couldn’t he sell me?” 

Said the proprietor: “He knows 
stones and rubies but I love them.” 


Contagious Enthusiasm 


That was the difference. He put his 
heart into it and made the man feel 
that he just loved them so much that 
he made the customer want the gem 
with all his heart. 

We not only have to serve but we 
have to serve willingly, and by that I 
mean that it makes no difference 
whether you get a call to help out in 
an automobile accident, while at din- 
ner or not. You can’t feel grouchy 
and say, “There is the ’phone. I sup- 
pose somebody wants to have some 
service.” Be ready and willing to 
serve at all times. That is the per- 
sonal something that no one can 
counterfeit. 


Three Qualities 


Put your whole heart into this busi- 
ness and continue to boost for quality 
protection. We always will have com- 
petition and I know of no one else who 
can give you a cut and dried pill or 
panacea for it. It is just a question of 
knowing your stuff, being willing to 
serve and then go to work. 
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GOING. TQ 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX- 
Bierce OF BUSINESS 

PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
—HERE PRESENT A COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE COURSE OF 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH OF 
NOVEMBER. GOVERNMENT AND 
OTHER RECORDS PROVIDE YOU WITH 
HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS, THIS 
BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS ONLY 
WITH THE FUTURE. ITS OPINIONS 
ARE BASED ON CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE MORE THAN 400,000 
SUBSCRIBERS REACHED By THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS IN FAR- FLUNG 
FIELDS OF RETAILING AND INDUS- 
TRY. 


HOW’S BUSINESS 9 


BE NEXT MONTH ®@ 
CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


TEEL, and its immediate parent, pig iron, 

have long been looked to as dependable 
indices of fundamental business conditions. 
In seven recessions and recoveries, plotted 
since 1893, there is a striking similarity in 
the tendencies of the curves, and encour- 
agement in the fact that the present re- 
cession is the least severe of any shown. 


In the six completed cycles, the average 
length of recovery has been 15 months. 
Reckoning from the bottom of last Decem- 
ber, we now stand eleven months along the 


way, focusing upon next March. 


Contributing factors, however, alter cases. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR NEXT MONTH 


Commodity speculation and money strin- 
gency which have complicated in several 
instances in the past are at present lack- 
ing. On the other hand, world depression 
and unrest lean heavily upon present con- 
fidence. 


And confidence is most essential at the 
moment. Confidence that would prompt 
the decision to increase the existing nar- 
row margin of stocks, not only in steel, but 
in most other manufactured commodities 
as well, would undoubtedly go a long way 
toward putting the glow back into the 
pale cheeks of the industrial situation. 





BUSINESS SALES 


RETAIL STOCKS 


COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


Passenger cars 20 to 25% 
less, and trucks 25 to 30% 
less in November than in 
October. Both lines 30 to 
35% less than Nov., '29. 


Stocks will continue about 
the same in November as 
in October, but consid- 
erably under Nov., ’29. 


Collections about the same 
in November as in Octo- 
_ and better than Nov., 


Dealer stocks at a mini- 
mum, and better collec- 
tions are the two bright 
spots in the automotive 
sales picture. 





DEPARTMENT 
STORES 





HARDWARE 


Increase of 5% over Octo- 
ber, but about 7% behind 
Nov., '29 


About the same in No- 
vember as in October, 
but 10% behind Nov., ’29. 


Same as October, and 
much slower than Nov., 
’29, but marked change 
from a month or two ago. 


Expenses have not been 
cut in proportion to money 
intake. Profit prospects 
not especially bright. 





Should show normal sea- 
sonal increase particularly 
in Christmas merchandise 
and close to sales in Nov., 
’ 


Should be considerably 
heavier due to addition 
of holiday stocks— but 
slightly less than Nov., 
29. 


Should show steady im- 
provement in Nov., but 
somewhat lighter than 
Nov., ’29. 


Wholesalers rather freely 
predict final quarter of 
1930 will equal same three 
months in 1929. 








INSURANCE 





JEWELRY 








MACHINERY 


METAL 
PRODUCTS 


METALS 





PETROLEUM 
(Gasoline) 





PLUMBING 
AND 
HEATING 





SHOES 





Life less in Nov. than in 
Oct., but ahead of Nov., 
729. Fire and casualty 
probably less than Oct., 
ona slightly behind Nov., 
’ 


Normal in all lines due to 
special effort to keep 
agency balances favor- 
able. 


Fire and casualty fields 
characterized by cautious 
underwriting. Every ef- 
fort being made to keep 
collections well in hand. 








Anticipated improvement 
in Nov. as compared 
with Oct.—but less than 
Nov., ’29. 


Will increase in Nov., but 
lighter than in Nov., ’29. 


Sectional reports fluctu- 
ate from “much better’’ 
to “much lighter’ than 
Nov., ’29. Improvement 
over Oct. anticipated. 


Christmas trade, which 
comprises about one-third 
the year’s business should 
force sales up in Nov. 








Anticipated Fall improve- 
ment in steel business 
has not materialized. Pro- 
duction declines and price 
recessions cloud the out- 
look for the remainder of 
the year. 


Except for annual rail 
buying movement there 
are no prospects for large 
volume of steel business 
this Fall. 











Estimated decrease of 
0.6% in Nov. as compared 
with Oct., with increase 
of 5% over Nov., ’29. 





Estimated increase of 6% 
in Nov. as compared with 
Oct., with increase of 
20.5% over Nov., ’29. 


Gasoline consumption is 


" still averaging over 1,110,- 


000 bbis. a day. 








Expected to show increase 
over Oct. despite down- 
ward seasonal trend. 
Equal or better than 
Nov., ’29. 


About same in Nov. as in 
Oct., but lower than Nov., 
29. 


On a par with, or slightly 
better than Nov., ’29. 


Loan money now avail- 
able for small borrower 
is aiding plumbing and 
heating industry. 











Retailers now enjoying six 
best selling weeks of the 
fall season, with present 
expectations of equalling 
sales in Nov., ’ 








Slight increase of stocks 
in Nov. over Oct., but 
10% lighter than Nov., 
29. 





Collections are steadier. 
More shoes sold on a cash 
basis. 











Raw leather stocks in- 
creasing, giving tanners 
better selection which 
will result in better shoes 
at lower prices. 
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Remote 


Control 


An Agent Good Humoredly Discusses 


The 


Home Office Attitude Toward 


Accommodation Lines and Collections 






















By WILLIAM 





OST special agents are firmly 
convinced that the men at the 
home office are deep in a con- 
spitacy to curb the premium income 
from their field by doing everything 
they possibly can to displease the 
agents, while the home office men are 
equally convinced that the field man 
must be working for his agents and 
against the best interests of the com- 
pany. The battle between the man in 
the field and the underwriter goes 
merrily on year after year and as long 
as they are all human it will continue 
to do so, just as the feud between the 
sales and credit departments of all 
sales organizations waxes furiously 
forever. 

Both parties to this controversy are 
so essential to the success of the busi- 
ness that it seems a shame this condi- 
tion should exist. I think the friction 
would be much less if each understood 
far more of the others’ problems and 
if both had a better insight into the 
difficulties of the “bone of contention,” 
the local agent. 


Two Extremes 


I know of cases where home office 
men have made decisions in a minute 
which have undone years of hard work 
by the field man. This was caused 
either by an overwhelming opinion of 
his own ability or a very low one of 
the field man’s judgment. I have also 
known of cases where the special 
agents insistence over the underwrit- 
ers’ protests has caused his company 
great loss. 

Naturally the field man must please 
his agents either by his personality or 
ability in order to secure premiums, 
for there are other field men calling 
on the same agent with exactly the 
same idea in mind. The safest way 
to hold and build business is on service. 
If you convince a man that you can 
help him increase his income usually 
that gets you further than entertain- 
ment, good fellowship and golf playing. 
I was always suspicious of the man 
who was not susceptible to good, re- 
liable, consistent service and who had 
to be continually entertained in order 
to hold his favor. 
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M. GoopwINn 


Accommodation Lines 


It is almost impossible for an under- 
writer to abide by any hard and fast 
rules. The success of our greatest 
companies is based on the fact that 
their underwriting policy was broad 
enough to be of real service to their 
agents and the public. I have dealt 
with companies and have offered them 
a hazardous risk and they have de- 
clined it with the simple but conclu- 
sive statement “Our home office does 
not care to write it.” They make me 
feel that my problem is of no concern 
to them and that they are thinking of 
their own welfare first, last and al- 
ways. They do not care whether the 
risk comes from a large bank which 
gives me much desirable business 
throughout the year, or from some 
manufacturer whose other lines I am 
cultivating. That never enters into 
their calculations. It is simply a piece 
of business they do not care to write 
or which they have been instructed to 
avoid. That company gets little con- 
sideration from the modern agent. On 
the other hand there are companies 
who would much prefer to avoid such 
risks but are interested in developing 
their business and their rule is for the 
underwriter or special agent to ’phone 
and to discuss the matter with the 
agent. When they get all the facts, 
they appreciate the position in which 
their agent is placed and they usually 
agree to carry an accommodation line. 
And by so doing their annual premium 
income is increased by much desirable 
business, for the average agent is 
grateful for such cooperation. 

The companies that practice the re- 
mote control system are almost a thing 
of the past in the fire business, but the 
majority of them are that way in the 
casualty field. The average casualty 
underwriter seems to have less knowl- 
edge and appreciation of agency con- 
ditions and problems than any other 
class of underwriters. But he is bound 
to change as time goes on, for there 
are now many more companies and 
competition is keener. The old style 
“remote control” casualty companies 
must either die or wake up—most of 
them are already dead and do not 

















































































know it. I know of one casualty com- 
pany that instructed its branch man- 
agers to “get the business and we’ll do 
the underwriting.” They are now hav- 
ing a hard time getting back into 
agency favor and they will never re- 
cover their lost opportunities. 


Slow Pay Agencies 


Perhaps it would be a bad thing for 
the company if their underwriters be- 
come too sympathetic with agency con- 
ditions. It could not be if the under- 
writers realized that there are agents 
—and there are commission hunters. 

An underwriter should never be slow 
in turning down a risk with an estab- 
lished moral hazard. Most agents will 
not offer them, knowingly, and do not 
resent having them declined when the 
reasons are set forth intelligently. 

Most home office accountants cannot 
understand why an agency should be 
slow pay. The premiums are accounted 
for and should be collected and paid 
when due. There are very few 
agencies who would not like to comply 
with that rule. But there are many, 
many reasons why they cannot. It is 
up to the field man to find out the rea- 
son and the chances of bettering con- 
ditions. The home office can then de- 
cide whether or not to do business with 
the agency under the conditions as out- 
lined. 

It would be impossible for any com- 
pany to simply say to its agents, 
“Here is our rule on collections and 
remittances, we will not accept any 
deviation from it under any circum- 
stances.” How far would a special 
agent get with this rule nowadays? 

(Concluded on next page) 
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O question in the fire and cas- 

ualty insurance business today 
exceeds in interest and significance 
the growing problem of public rela- 
tions. Insurance men in touch with 
political and social developments re- 
alize that the ogres of state insur- 
ance and price fixing commissions 
are not the imaginative creations of 
alarmists but real things that have 
to be actively combatted. 


The roots of public relations are 
deep. Institutional advertising and 
flying squadron of speakers are the 
ultimate expressions of the work but 
the beginnings are found in the 
close daily contact which local agents 
have with the insurance buying pub- 
lic. It is up to the agents to take 
the mystery out of insurance when 
they present: their case to the pub- 
lic. What the business needs, it 
seems to many of us, is humanizing. 


This burden, of course, cannot rest 
entirely on the shoulders of the 
agent. If the effort is to be worth- 
while, it must be a cooperative effort 
with companies and agents working 
as a team and with a conscious ap- 
preciation of the end in view. To do 
this there must exist good feeling 
between companies and agents. 
Something of this idea is contained 
in the accompanying article by Wil- 
liam Quaid, a company executive, 
written at the request of THe Spec- 
TATOR, and is also indirectly ex- 
pressed in the article on the page 
opposite by William Goodwin, an 
agent.—Editor’s Note. 
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Humanizing Business 


Company Executive Recalls Personal 
Pleasure in Old-Time Relationship 
of Agents, Specials and Companies 


By WILLIAM QUAID 


Y father was a merchant follow- 
ing his father in a business that 
was started in 1830. Today I can clear- 
ly picture my father, either buying or 
selling merchandise and as I look back 
at this it appeals to me, that trading 
was areal pleasure. Of course in buy- 
ing or selling there was a lot of heat 
in the argument, but generally the 
whole thing was done on a very fair 
basis and when the trading was con- 
summated there remained not only two 
good shrewd traders, but two friends 
as well. 

Business done on the colossal scale 
that is the method of today, has taken 
out a great deal of this spirit which in 
the past has made business not only a 
profit, but a pleasure as well, and for 
most men, outside of making a good 
living and accumulating something 
against a rainy day, the biggest return 
out of business should be the pleasure 
of the personal part of the transaction. 

There probably never was a finer re- 
lationship than the old relationship be- 
tween the company executive and the 


Executive Vice-President, Southern Fire Insurance Co. 





agent and the relationship between the 
old type special agent and the agent 
and the relationship between the com- 
pany executive and the special agent. 
The great grouping of companies and 
the gigantic size of the organizations 
and the pressure that we all have been 
working under, has all tended to re- 
move that personal relationship which 
in the past had been such a great 
factor in insurance. I think that this 
affects the company in its relation 
with the agent really more than the 
agent’s relation with the assured. In 
other words, I think that the agent 
has done a better job in this direction 
than the company. 

So I believe that one of the very 
essential activities in the future is for 
the insurance company to strive in 
every possible way to bring back into 
the business the humanizing influence 
in its relationship with its agents, 
which will bring with it more pleasure 
from being in the insurance business 
than there is today. 
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Control 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


It is, however, possible for the field 
men to say “Our rule on collections 
is as follows. Can you comply with 
it?” If the agent is frank enough to 
say “No” the field man has a perfect 
right to ask “Why?” and as a result 
both sides enter into their arrangement 
with all the cards on the table and 
with the assurance that the agent will 
do everything possible to enable him 
to comply with the company rules as 
soon as possible. 

This should relieve the field man 
from the constant pressure from his 
home office and if he intelligently co- 
operates with the agent he will be of 
service to him also. Except under very 
unusual conditions most agents have 
failed to pay their accounts on time at 


* some stage in their development. 


Home office men accuse the field men 
of being too optimistic and in many 
cases this is a true charge. It is natural 
for the field man to want to take 


chances in order to build up his pre- 
mium income. He wants to believe the 
best of the agents he has selected and 
he is inclined to exaggerate their vir- 
tues and hide their faults, but the more 
experience he gets the shrewder and 
more diplomatic he becomes and the 
less trouble he experiences because of 
home office pressure from above and 
from agency pressure from below. The 
most successful home office underwrit- 
ers are those who learn to first under- 
write their agency force. 

The home office man gets a picture 
of the risk he must pass upon from 
maps and from surveys and reports 
and he must be trained to note the 
danger signals. His decision must be 
as mechanically perfect as possible 
viewed from his remote position, but 
he should never overlook the old term 
that graces so many company records, 
“Passed for agency expediency.” It is 
up to the agents to justify that phrase 
and not to abuse it. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 
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Germanic Fire Insurance Company 
of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President | 
STATEMENT, as of June 30, 1930 





New York City 


CRPTE AEs wiccciscevcccsteseceseedees $1,000,000 
ADMITTED ASSETS ........2eeeeeees 2,770,676 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS...... 1,795,018 


Germanic Representation on Agency Asset 
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Insurance 

In Force 
Over 

$157,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 
Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 
P. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 
P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 


A. C. Bigger, 
oN Vice President 
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Great American 
Insurance Compang 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE., One Liberty Street NEW YORK{CITY 
WESTERN Dept. 310 S. Michigan Ave. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC Dept., 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 

County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 
North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Co. | 
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1930 | 1940 
What will you do with these ten years? What you will 


get from them depends upon what you put into them, 
Are you marking time in a connection which is not 








just what you need? 

If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broad 
service to field men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 


E. S. ALBRITTON 


Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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CASUALTY-SURETY- 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


we 





Workmen’s Compensation Trends 
Prove Most Eventful in Field 


New York Board Rates; National Bureau Cost Pro- 
posals; Missouri State Fund, Crowd Casualty 
Insurance News Picture 


OR the third consecutive week, the spotlight of insurance activity 

is focused on developments in the compensation insurance busi- 
mess. In New York State the question of expense: loadings, rates, 
and acquisition costs is still rampant. A near climax, however, has 
been reached in the filing of a new schedule of rates for 1931 by the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Bureau in the New York Insurance 
Department this week. This filing does not include the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters’ proposed plan for a 
graduated scale of acquisition costs and commissions, because the 
National Bureau has not as yet been able to formulate or officially 
approve such a plan. The latter body, however, is still at work on 
its plan, and is this week holding further meetings with representa- 
tives of producers, brokers and agents. A third factor in the event- 
ful situation is the fact that next week the voters of the State of 
Missouri will go to the polls to decide whether Missouri shall force 
all insurance companies underwriting compensation insurance out of 


the field and set up a monopolistic State fund. 


Except for the last factor mentioned, 
the compensation problem does not 
arise out of development in recent 
weeks, for it was almost two years ago 
that stock companies began agitation 
for an adequate basis on which to 
make rates. At that time authorities 
in the field saw that the competitive 
situation set up by the mutuals needed 
adjustment. 

During the seven years, 1923-1929, 
stock casualty companies reporting to 
the New York Insurance Department 
had suffered an underwriting loss on 
workmen’s compensation business of 
nearly $83,000,000, of which nearly 
$16,500,000 occurred in 1929. 


Evils in the system of determining 
expense ratios were present then, as 
they are said to be now, and the com- 
panies appealed to the rating board 
for a new schedule. It was said that 
small premiums were insufficient to 
cover loss ratios, and large premiums 
were excessive from the same stand- 
point, and a sliding scale of rates, 
called the “weighted rating plan,” was 
suggested along with proposals for ex- 
pense factors and loss constants. The 
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sliding scale was thrown out of the 
formal filing at the time, and a modi- 
fied plan was adopted and approved 
by the Department. 

But these steps in themselves were 
insufficient and the companies con- 
tinued to lose the large risks on which 
the cost of handling is lower and usu- 
ally the loss experience more favorable. 
An attempt to raise rates higher would 
have driven more risks into participat- 
ing or self insurance carriers without 
relieving the larger risks of the bur- 
den they were already carrying. 

The present filing by the Compensa- 
tion .Inspection Rating Board is said 
to have passed over the protests of 
the stock casualty companies. The 
State fund and the mutual members 
of the board felt that they had waited 
long enough without any plan being 
offered by the stock companies, and 
combined their strength to have the 
Board’s schedule approved and filed 
with the Insurance Department. 

The new compensation rates have 
been formulated on loss experience with 
consideration for expense factors which 

(Concluded on page 37) 


State Inquiry Sought 
on Taxi Insurance 





Hint of New Rate Advance 
on Fleets Prompts Oper- 
ators to Action 


Brokers Abused 








Industry Claims Companies Fear 
Loss of Revenue in Elimination 
of Individual Owners 


Prompted by the leading part taken 
by taxicab insurance companies and 
brokers in opposing the recommenda- 
tions of the recent report of Mayor 
James J. Walker’s commission on 
Taxicabs in New York City, and 
spurred by the report that the insur- 
ance groups are about to ask a sub- 
stantial increase in rates for taxicab 
fleet operation, a leading group in the 
taxicab industry, it was learned last 
week, is planning to seek a widespread 
investigation of the entire taxicab in- 
surance field. 

Soon after the coming election, it 
is reported, the State Insurance De- 
partment will be asked to make a 
survey of insurance rates, the alleged 
failure of insurance companies to aid 
operators in cutting down accident 
frequency and the so-called “quota” 
system under which each company 
agrees to underwrite only a specified 
number of policies on cabs. 

Already small groups of owner-oper- 
ators and small fleet operators have 
discussed plans to eliminate the brok- 
erage fees now paid on insurance which 
is made compulsory by law. Several 
of these groups at mass meetings for 
consideration of plans to form cooper- 
ative groups prepared to operate under 
the system of certificates of conve- 
nience and necessity advocated in the 
report of the Mayor’s commission, have 
protested against payment of fees to 
brokers who are said to give no service 
in return. 

That insurance companies are pre- 
pared to ask for rate rises was indi- 
cated recently at a hearing before 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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1929 Motor Deaths Set 
at 29,531 


Department of Commerce 
Figures Taken for 
46 States 








Total Estimate 30,858 





Rate Is Computed at 25.4 Per 
100,000 Population; New York 
Has Highest City Total 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The 
Department of Commerce announces 
that in the death registration area in 
continental United States, accidents 
in which automobiles were involved 
caused 29,531 deaths in 1929 with a 
death rate of 25.4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Of this total, collisions of auto- 
mobiles with railroad trains and with 
street cars were responsible for 1958 
and 507 deaths, respectively, which, if 
excluded, would leave 27,066 deaths 
with a death rate of 23.3. 

The death registration area in 1929 
was composed of 46 States, the District 
of Columbia, and 9 registration cities 
in nonregistration States, and included 
95.7 per cent of the total population 
of continental United States. Assum- 
ing that the same death rate would 
hold true for the remainder of the 
continental United States, the number 
of deaths in 1929 from accidents in 
which automobiles were involved is 
estimated as 30,858 for the whole coun- 
try, as compared with an estimate of 
27,618 for the year 1928. These figures 
indicate an increase of over 3000 
deaths from this cause in a single 
year. 

Comparing the States, the greatest 
number of deaths occurred in New 
York with 3192, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, 2331; Ohio, 2320, and Califor- 
nia, 2271. Nevada has the highest death 
rate per 100,000 population, 51.1. Next 
in order are California, 41.2; Arizona, 
86.2; Florida, 35.5; Ohio, 35.3; In- 
diana, 34.1, and Wyoming, 33.7. 

The number of automobile deaths re- 
ported for each State and city includes 
those due to accidents outside of the 
limits of the city or State. If these 
and collisions with railroad trains and 
street cars are excluded, the cities 
would rank as follows: New York City 
1828 deaths; Chicago, 729; Los An- 
geles, 390; Detroit, 369, and Philadel- 
phia, 356. Other cities with over 100 
deaths are Cleveland, 294; St. Louis, 
152; Pittsburgh, 150; Baltimore, 143; 
Buffalo, 1386; Boston, 133; Cincinnati, 
121; Newark, 121; Indianapolis, 107; 
San Francisco, 107, and New Orleans, 
103. Cities with the highest death 
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Louisville Takes Action 
Against Taxi Drivers 





To Arrest and Fine All Opber- 
ators Found Unprotected by 
Auto Insurance 


LOUISVILLE. Ky., Oct. 25.—Orders to 
arrest all cab and taxi owners discov- 
ered operating public vehicles for hire 
in the streets of Louisville without the 
legally required insurance protection of 
$5,000 liability and $1,000 property 
damage were issued here last week to 
the’ Louisville police department by Di- 
rector of Public Safety Easley. This 
new decisive program of active enforce- 
ment of State and city insurance laws 
and ordinances follows the recent ar- 
rest of a taxi driver who was involved 
in a crash here with a private car. It 
was found that the taxi driver had al- 
lowed his insurance to lapse in August 
of this year. 

Further investigation disclosed that 
there were nearly twenty cabs and 
taxis operating within the city limits 
similarly unprotected, especially in the 
negro section of the city, and largely 
by individual owners. 

Louisville has had a city ordinance 
requiring insurance protection for pub- 
lic vehicles for more than two years, 
and its enforcement has been in the 
hands of the Utilities Board. This 
year, however, the State legislature en- 
acted a law requiring all owners of 
public vehicles in the State of Ken- 
tucky to purchase liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance protection, and 
placed its enforcement in the hands of 
the State Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles. The Department is said to have 
somewhat neglected its duties in this 
respect. 

Mr. Easley, in his rigid program of 
enforcement, holds that the taxi owners 
shall provide insurance or cease to op- 
erate, and points out that the State 
law provides a fine of from $50 to $100 
for the first offense of this nature. 








rates per 100,000 population, however, 
are Youngstown, 42.4; Gary, 40; Cam- 
den, 37.6; Long Beach, 36.7; Miami, 
35.7; Cleveland, 32.9; Los Angeles, 
32.8; Canton, 32.6, and Columbus, 30.4. 
The lowest rate shown is that for New 
Bedford, 7.9. 


Mike Moss on Business Tour 


Mike M. Moss, senior executive of 
Insurance Securities Group, left St. 
Louis last week for an extended tour 
of branch offices of his companies on 
the Pacific Coast. He is making a 
study of business conditions nation- 
wide with particular reference to the 
insurance business. 









Public Official Bonds 
Are Discussed 





Corporate Bonds Favored 
for Banks by Chicago 
Surety Ass’n 





Recommendation Made 





Depository Liability Better Pro- 
tected by Corporate Rather 
Than Personal Bond 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 27.—An anom- 
alous condition wherein some surety 
companies will accept the personal sur- 
ety of bank officials and directors, on 
the one hand, and at the same time ar- 
gue against personal sureties with these 
same bankers, was revealed here last 
week in the discussions of the members 
of the Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Chicago. The question came up 
when one of the members brought up 
the question of depository liability in 
conjunction with public official bonds. 

This member declared that the sur- 
ety companies, in writing bonds on pub- 
lic officials, become liable for the funds 
under their jurisdiction, and when 
these funds are deposited in banks the 
surety companies frequently are con- 
tent to protect their depository liabil- 
ity by accepting the personal surety 
of the bank’s directors. This member 
sought to have the surety association 
members enter into an agreement 
whereby each one would require a cor- 
porate surety bond to protect the de- 
pository liability. 

His suggestion met with instant ap- 
proval, but it was agreed that an 
agreement signed by each member on 
the matter would be out of the ques- 
tion, but it was decided that a rec- 
ommendation from the association 
might have beneficial effect. The as- 
sociation unanimously went on record 
favoring the recommendation advanced 
by the association. 

It was pointed out that the surety 
companies put themselves in a bad light 
before the bankers when they seek to 
sell them corporate surety bonds for 
their several needs, and yet will accept 
personal bonds on deposits of public 
officials. 

It was declared that the surety com- 
panies are liable for the funds of the 
public officials, a risk that is not in- 
cluded in the computation of the pre- 
mium, and that by requiring corpo- 
rate surety bonds from the banks they 
are collecting the premium on the risk. 
Another point of importance was that, 
when the directors of a bank give per- 
sonal bonds to protect public funds, 
they do so as officials of the bank and 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Conceit Chief Factor in 
Embezzler’s Makeup 





G. L. Naught, of American 
Surety, Explains Traits of De- 
faulters to Public Accountants 


That selfishness and conceit are the 
outstanding characteristics of default- 
ers and embezzlers who are the “para- 
sites that feed upon the industry and 
savings of others” was the opinion ex- 
pressed last week by George L. 
Naught, vice-president and general 
counsel of the American Surety Com- 
pany, speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants which was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Observing the traits of the modern 
defaulter, Mr. Naught said: “Years 
ago they were inclined to play the lone 
hand. Now we sometimes find that 
they also believe that ‘in unity there is 
strength’ because they often work in 
groups. Among them are the con- 
science-hardened and those of supreme 
ego who, notwithstanding all the dis- 
closures published and sentences served 
throughout the years, still believe 
themselves clever enough to avoid de- 
tection. 


“When we do look for the causes of 
frauds and defalcations we find them 
primarily attributable to warped con- 
sciences stirred by false courage. 
Sometimes they are provoked by neces- 
sity. There are those who will urge 
that the World War may be blamed for 
most of the confusion and violation of 
law that we have since experienced; 
others will urge that all our business 
troubles are caused by a get-rich-quick 
spirit that is alleged to be typically 
American; and still others are certain 
that our Prohibition laws alone have 
caused revolt by upsetting the morale 
of half our people; and many others 
have their various arguments as to 
what are the most disturbing and un- 
dermining influences. All of us will 
concede that- properly enforced laws 
prove a great deterrent to frauds and 
defalcations, but we know that a proper 
enforcement of our present laws could 
not prevent entirely the commission of 
such crimes. 


“We find the most shocking those 
frauds and defalcations which have no 
excuse of necessity for their commis- 
sion. They are caused often by offi- 
cials whose reputations have been be- 
yond challenge—officials whose incomes 
and possessions have been more than 
adequate to enable them to live and 
maintain their families in comfort and 
in excellent standing, and, oftentimes, 
in luxury. 
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DIRECTS EASTERN FIELD U.S. F. & G. Has Not Rein- 




















EUGENE F. HORD 


Who as executive vice-president of the 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, which opened 

for business in New York last week, directs 

the company’s territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains 








U. S. F. & G. Announces Changes 
in Kansas City Branch 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 27.—In the Kansas 
City branch office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company Edgar 
Fenton has been promoted from assist- 
ant superintendent of compensation 
claims to superintendent of casualty 
claims, and G. A. Swanson has been 
moved up from assistant superin- 
tendent of fidelity, surety and burglary 
claims to superintendent. J. Fred Swan- 
son has also been promoted from as- 
sistant superintendent of Oklahoma 
claims to superintendent. 

Judge O. W. Julian has been relieved 
from all duties of the handling of de- 
tails of the claim department in order 
that the Kansas City branch office and 
its force may have the use and ad- 
vantage of his knowledge and exper- 
ience in the numerous claim and varied 
problems. 

Other changes announced by the 
home office follow: Albert J. Lochter, 
field supervisor of Syracuse branch 
office has been temporarily assigned to 
the agency of Boyd Brothers, Inc., 
Ancon Canal Zone, to assist them in 
their preliminary work on the U.S. F. 
& G. lines. Garland Linthicum, special 
agent of Zone 4, Pittsburgh, has been 
given an immediate sick leave and 
during his absence the Zone will be 
supervised by B. R. Brelsford, who was 
until recently in the Richmond branch 
office in training. 


sured Southern Casualty 


Rumor Reported Unfounded; 
Baltimore Concern Has Merely 
Rewritten Desirable Risks 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 25.—There 
is absolutely no foundation for the re- 
port which recently gained currency 
that the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company had reinsured the out- 
standing risks of the Southern Casual- 
ty of Alexandria, La., which is in the 
hands of a receiver. It is stated that 
the assets of the Southern Casualty, 
covering its liability for reinsurance re- 
serve, were not of such a nature as to 
tempt the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty to reinsure the Southern Cas- 
ualty’s business. The United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty has _ rewritten 
some of the more desirable business 
originally insured in the Southern Cas- 
ualty. The Southern Casualty came 
to grief largely by writing workmen’s 
compensation lines at cut rates. 

At the time the Southern Casualty 
went into the hand of a receiver, it had 
a number of unpaid claims outstand- 
ing. In some cases the claimants have 
attached balances due the company by 
agents, thereby impounding these bal- 
ances, and preventing the receiver from 
collecting them. 

The company was organized in 1918 
and operated in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas. 


Public Official Bonds 


(Concluded from preceding page) 
not personally, and that, should the 
bank fail, the surety companies are not 
in any better position to collect because 
of the bonds. On the other hand, if 
they seek to force collection through 
the courts, they incur the ill will of all 
other creditors of the bank. 

The final argument in favor of the 
corporate surety bonds was that the 
company thus limits its liability on 
any one bank, a thing that is difficult 
to do when the funds are protected by 
the personal bonds. 

The slate proposed by the nominat- 
ing committee, which will be acted on 
at the annual meeting next month, fol- 
lows: Gordon H. Fox, New Amsterdam, 
president, re-election; F. C. McVicar, 
Hartford, vice-president; D. J. Dono- 
hue, Royal, treasurer, and S. P. Arm- 
strong, Globe, secretary. Executive 
committee: Walter Faraday, New Jer- 
sey Fidelity and Plate Glass, chairman; 
W. O. Schilling, United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty; A. G. Stanten, 
Conkling, Price and Webb; W. W. 
Steiner, Globe Indemnity; A. A. Korte, 
Fidelity and Casualty; J. H. Maehle, 
American Surety, and R. E. Hall, Co- 
lumbia. 
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THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company 


77 Kilby St. “7h¢,Company of BOSTON, MASS. 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insur- 
ance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up- 
to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their -benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 




















BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 
JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Our training course supplemented by the personal super- 

vision of experienced field executives and full cooperation 

and counsel from the Home Office is attracting men of 
integrity, ambition and self confidence. 








INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 




















“‘The Best Property You Own’”’ 
A new leaflet by Wm. T. Nash 


A great piece of conservation literature has been written in this 
new leaflet. The message is vivid, convincing and impelling. 
Every policyholder who reads this short message will think 
twice before even borrowing on his insurance and few will risk 
the hazards of lapsation. 


Prices 
COOMA occ ocesee $2.10 1,000 copies.......... $22.50 
ee 3.50 5,000 copies.......... 90.00 
ee ee 13.50 10,000. copies.......... 175.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York 
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30th Annual Edition—Ready 


Fire Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees 
1930 - 1931 


Revised according to 1930 Legislation, the 
new edition contains over 750 pages of most 
useful information, treats of many additional 
subjects, and includes County and Municipal 
taxes and fees. 


PRICE $25 


A Companion Book to Be Issued Shortly 
1930-1 EDITION 


CASUALTY INSURANCE LAWS, 
TAXES and FEES 


Will be of great value to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies and repre- 


sentatives. 
Send in Your Order Now. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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Workmen’s Compensation High Spot in 
Casualty News Events 
(Concluded from page 33) 


have brought about a higher rate level 
averaging nearly 10 per cent as com- 
pared with the level in use at the 
present time. Experts on the compen- 
sation board arrived at the premium 
level used in the new rate schedule 
by considering the loss ratio and rising 
medical expenses shown in the latest 
available policy year, which was 1928, 
a year in which the ratio of losses 
was slightly higher than preceding 
years. This was a departure from 
the practice of former years in which 
the experience of the latest three 
policy years was considered. The rate 
level was also modified by the classi- 
fication of industrial groups. 

Other factors in the rate increase are 
the addition of an expense loading of 
2 per cent to provide for an assess- 
ment levied by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the Labor Depart- 
ment for the administration of claims, 
and a further loading of 2% per cent 
for taxes. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters’ proposed 
plan for a graduated scale of com- 
missions and acquisition costs was ex- 
plained in detail in the October 16 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. In general, 
it proposes a loading of 2.5 per cent 
on pure premium for profit, the addi- 
tion of a $10 expense constant, and 
to employ a 40.5 per cent total in ex- 
pense loading in determining manual 
rates. 

In order to effect these measures, 
according to the Bureau, the following 
important changes would have to be 
made in acquisition cost and premiums 
for larger risks. Allow a total ac- 
quisition cost of 17.5 per cent on the 
first $5,000 of risk premium, 7.5 per 
cent on the next $15,000 and 2.5 per 
cent on all risk premiums over $20,000. 
Use full manual rates for the first 
$5,000 of risk premium, rates dis- 
counted 15 per cent for the next $15,- 
000, and rates discounted 20 per cent 
for all risk premium in excess of the 
foregoing $20,000. 

The first discount of 15 per cent is 
made up of 11 per cent for reduction 
in acquisition cost and 4 per cent for 
reduction in administration payroll 
audit and inspection expenses. The 
discount of 20 per cent is composed 
of 15.5 per cent of reduction in ac- 
quisition cost and 4.5 for reduction in 
administration, payroll audit and in- 
spection expenses. 

This plan received widespread com- 
ment, and was strongly objected to by 
officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents who met with the 
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Bureau members to discuss the plan. 
Percy Goodwin, president of the Na- 
tional Association, in a speech before 
the Pennsylvania agents in Harris- 
burg characterized the proposal as a 
“Roman holiday” in which the agent 
was to be butchered in one class of 
the business, and declared that the 
affair was the forerunner of a nation- 
wide branch office system which would 
mean the annihilation of the American 
Agency system. 

Despite the fact that the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board did 
not wait for the final result of the 
Bureau’s plan, the Bureau will reach 
a decision in the near future and pre- 
sent it to the Rating Board for ap- 
approval. Whether it is rejected or 
approved, it is said, it will eventually 
reach the New York State Insurance 
Department. In the meantime, the 
Department will work on the schedule 
already filed, but no result is expected 
until after the forthcoming State elec- 
tion. 

Out in Missouri, the latest bodies to 
join the anti-State fund campaign are 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce in Kansas City and the 
Associated Drug and Chemical Indus- 
tries of Missouri. The last named or- 
ganization adopted a formal resolution 
against the proposed amendment in 
St. Louis last week. 

In short, the entire nation seems to 
have reached a boiling point as far as 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
concerned, and further developments 
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Taxi Insurance Probe to Be 
Sought 


(Concluded from page 33) 
Second Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner Samuel D. Macpeak, at which 
representatives of stock and mutual 
firms underwriting taxicab insurance 
declared that 1929 losses amounted to 
nearly $39 a cab more than those of 
1928, in the case of fleet operation. 
The insurance men also voiced their 
views on rates for individual cabs. 

The “quota” system of allocating in- 
surance will be discussed at another 
hearing today. The various insurance 
companies have been asked to file at 
once their proposed rates for 1931, 
predicated on loss costs and reasonable 
loading for administrative and other 
expenses. 








will be watched with keen attention 
by every active insurance man. 











SUPERVISOR 
WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced 
specialist in workman’s com- 
pensation underwriting de- 
sired by an old established 
casualty company. Salaried 
position. 


When replying, address 
“Specialist,” in care of THE 
SPECTATOR, giving experience 
and references. 

















The Insurance Business Must Go On 


] Speen at vsegg of what may happen to individual 
companies, the insurance business must go on. Like- 
wise it must continue to grow. This is because its con- 
tinuance on a sound basis is of such tremendous impor- 
tance to every single person in the country. 

The portfolio of Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, 
an investment company specializing in insurance stocks, 3 
contains securities which represent a cross section of the 
strongest and fastest growing companies in the business. 


Send for our new booklet giving full information. 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK |¥ 
Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 






































Chicago San Francisco 
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fRecommends Dividends Be 
Paid to Creditors 





T. F. Behan Reports on Liquida- 
tion of Defunct Casualty 
Company of America 


ALBANY, Oct. 25.—A report signed 
here last week by Thomas F. Behan, 
deputy and acting state superintendent 
of insurance, recommends the payment 
of another dividend to creditors of the 
Casualty Company of America, a casu- 
alty insurance company, formerly lo- 
cated at 68 William Street, New York, 
and which failed May 4, 1917. The 
report shows that creditors have al- 
ready received five dividends. Insur- 
ance creditors have received 80 per 
cent, and general creditors 74 per cent 
of the respective face amounts of their 
allowed debts. The next dividend to 
be paid to the creditors, according to 
the report of Mr. Behan, will be de- 
rived from a pro rata distribution of 
all cash funds on hand, approximately 
$100,000. Additional distributions will 
be made, from time to time, as cash 
funds are received by the superinten- 
dent of insurance if the Supreme Court 
approves Mr. Behan’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The report shows in detail the 
transactions of the liquidator from 
Nov. 1, 1929 to Oct. 3, 1930, during 
which period the liquidator received in- 
come amounting to $27,386.67 and ex- 
pended for expenses of liquidation $4,- 
270.41, with a resultant increase in 
assets for the period of $23,116.26. 
When the company was placed in liqui- 
dation on May 4, 1917, it was esti- 
mated that the policyholders and credi- 
tors would be fortunate if they re- 
ceived 10 per cent of their debts. 

Before its failure the Casualty Com- 
pany of America was engaged in the 
writing of accident and health, bur- 
glary, compensation, excise, industrial, 
liability, plate glass, surety and fidelity 
insurance in forty-four states. 








Appointed Special Agent in 
klahoma 

The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., 
of London has announced the appoint- 
ment of Marvin G. Elkins as special 
agent in Oklahoma for both the North- 
ern and its associated company, the 
London & Scottish Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 

Mr. Elkins, who succeeds Rex W. 
Kendall, recently resigned, is widely 
known in Oklahoma. He is one of the 
younger insurance men of the State 
and is thoroughly trained in the busi- 
ness. After a local agency experience 
he traveled the State for a number of 
years as special agent for the Ameri- 
can Agency Company. 


THE SPECTATOR 
October 30, 1930 


Aid Highway Stations 





Plan to Place Emergency Stations 
on All Important Highways 


Calling attention to the fact that 
31,000 motorists were killed last year 
and more than 1,000,000 injured, the 
Red Cross announced last week that it 
proposed, as rapidly as possible, to ex- 
tend its emergency first-aid service to 
all important highways in the country. 

“Several of the famous highways, 
like the White Horse Pike in New Jer- 
sey, the parkway in Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York, and the Valley Forge 
highway in Pennsylvania, already are 
protected by these Red Cross first-aid 
stations,” the statement said. 

“It is proposed that every important 
artery of motor traffic in the nation 
shall be protected by these stations for 
the treatment of the injured motorist 
when the system is fully worked out. 
It contemplates the services of a volun- 
teer in first aid taught by the Red 
Cross and such emergency treatment 
as can be given from a first-aid kit un- 
til a doctor can be called. 

The Red Cross said it was entering 
this field because of the increasing 
number of accidents and the lack of 
an organized system of aiding the in- 
jured. 


General Reinsurance Picks New 
Officers and Directors 


At a meeting of the boards of di- 
rectors of the General Alliance Corpo- 
ration and the General Reinsurance 
Corporation held last week, J. P. Blair 
and E. M. Chilson were elected to the 
directorate, E. H. Boles, president of 
the companies, announced. Mr. Blair 
is the retired general counsel and di- 
rector in the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the Louisiana Western Railroad 
Company and Rockaway Pacific Cor- 
poration. Mr. Chilson is vice-president 
of the J. G. White Engineering Com- 
pany and a director in the Freeport 
Texas Company, Public Industrials 
Corporation, Engineers Corporation 
and the Hightstown Rug Company. 

W. W. Greene, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Company, and Rob- 
ert B. Crofton, Pacific Coast manager 
for the company, were elected vice- 
presidents of the company by the direc- 
tors. S. E. Thompson, assistant secre- 
tary of the company, was chosen assis- 
tant vice-president. 


Morris G. Paris, Chicago sales man- 
ager for Sterling Casualty Insurance 
Company has been placed in charge of 
sales for the state of Texas, with head- 
quarters in Dallas. 





Red Cross to Extend First- 


Several Staff Changes 





G. I. McCredie Announces Pro- 
motions in Personnel at 


New York Office 


Changes and promotions in the per- 
sonnel of the Standard Accident Com- 
pany in its New York City office were 
announced last week by G. I. McCredie, 
vice-president. 

R. W. Smith, formerly office man- 
ager, has been promoted to resident 
manager. 

M. J. Thompson is now office man- 
ager of the New York branch. He has 
been with the Standard Accident for 
the last seven years, starting as 
cashier of the Detroit branch office and 
for the last three years acting as an 
organizer of branch offices for the com- 
pany. 

Arthur L. Dietrick has been ap- 
pointed city production manager of the 
burglary department. Mr. Dietrick 
joined the Fidelity & Deposit Co. in 
1912 in charge of the burglary and ac- 
cident and health department in New 
York City. In 1915 he was made as- 
sistant manager. When he severed his 
connections with the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., he joined the Equitable Casualty 
& Surety Co. 

A. J. Victor has been appointed chief 
underwriter of the automobile depart- 
ment. Henry Wichman is now man- 
ager of the compensation and liability 
department. 

Charles A. Wolfe has been appointed 
agency supervisor for all lines for the 
New York territory. Mr. Wolfe for 
six years was with the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. and for the past 
nine years with the Standard Accident 
in the bonding department as produc- 
tion superintendent. 


To Investigate Missouri Treasury 
Records 


Larry Brunk, State Treasurer for 
Missouri, who was suspended from 
office by Governor Henry S. Caulfield 
Oct. 14 for his alleged failure to make 
a report on interest on state funds of 
which he was custodian, formerly was 
secretary of the Missouri Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. He was sec- 
retary of the commission until 1928 
when he was elected state treasurer. In 
a statement issued on Oct. 19, Brunk 
denied that he had been guilty of any 
wrong doing. Governor Caulfield has 
directed Attorney General Shartel to 
conduct an investigation of Brunk’s 
office and to institute quo warranto pro- 
ceeding to cast him from office if the 
evidence warrants such action. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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« | Standard Disability Provisions 


(See article on page 5) 
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As of Oct.| Low for As of Oct.| Low for 
As of December 31, 1929 27, 1930 1930 As of December 31, 1929 27, 1930 1930 
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C. Sincere & Co., Chi. avs eS i ees) ree Conning & Co., | PSE Seen see UU EERE | rive! nines | oa / (Oe eR eee é 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... me SI eT (Sens Irn 333] 344]... .]..-. Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Cees Rah Caco eran, ean Opin i |e | ee eee Fs 

Continental Ins., N. Y...} 19,420,991) 10 | 32.80) 41.70) 5.90} 2.40]....|---- 77% 51 Presidential FEM. ,Chi. 250,000) 25 | 46.61) 77.53)—19.28)..... ee AP oe, ae ce 

Eagle Fire, Newark. . 1,000,000] 5 | 25.00] 35.47] —.09] 2.30]....]-...] 16%} 18 C. Sincere & Co. ‘Chi... Lively Big eat Sool aecadhevau Woes nccete eels Peal (ll ic) Cree B 

Emp. Reins., Kan. City. 1,500,000} 10 | 25.00) 29.85) 2.47] 1.50]....]--.-]----]---- Prov., Wash., Prov..... 3,000,000} 10 | 53.37] 60.44] 3.85] 2.20]....]....] 85 | 60 

Excess Ins. Co. of Am., C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 

hy Rs 750,020} 5 | 11.89) 14.10)—1.34]..... Os TS bes 6} 1S EERE ae aaiated cavapeocceto re via POPP ee oS ee 
Fidelity & Deposit... 6,000,000] 50 |101.00]128.46] 12.12/9+ j....]---.|190 |160 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|.. 3s... | ESE BESS eee Nee Aes, Boke RAS ore 
20s : Rhode Is. Ins., Prov....| 2,000,000] 10 | 22.65} 29.14] 1.05/1.20+]....]....] 38 | 25 

Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y..| 13,797,717] 10 | 37.15] 48.15] 8.14) 2.60]....]--..| 882] 523 C..A. Day & Co., Inc., 5% s 

Firemen’s Ins., Newark 18,777,000} 10 | 24.67) 31.55) 1.68] 2.20)....]--.- 403] 30 TS ee eee Bees te Meee eee ae re of OO LEO Pere sicihe se i 
AG eee leer Wet RRS |Eyenss Riis lheek ts OTT ek ay ae H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... See eS RS eR wed Ov) RET Rpt ed 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Wes Nias) emeiae [ees ns. “*""l 342] 314}....]-... |] Republic Fire, Pitts. . 1,000,000} 10 | 21.36) 27.24)—7.09}f2.00)....}....] 33 } 20 ; 
Milliken&Pell, Nwk..|........... SE See Ree ONCE RE. 319) 312]....]--.. yon, Clokey & Co., : 

Franklin Fire, Phila(N.)| 2,500,000 | 5 |135.15|160.45| 11.01] 8+ |..-.|---.] 41 | 26 Gees Seer EG) EEN errs Stan Sere: Wee) aoe ee See ; 

50s Reins. Life of Am.,Chi. . 500,000} 50 |100.00)139.03} 12.90] 6.00)....]....]--.-]-.-- bag 

A. atin RESECTION Os NRE Re neh ferent (Ia 264} 283)....]---- C. Sincere & Co.,Chi..|........... TMA MEER, AER aaah Woke ei piel eee ae r 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Sine POE Rees (armen (Sa 27 | 28|....|.... |] Security Ins. Co. of New Fi 

Glens Falls, Gee Fail, 5,000,000] 10 | 22.24) 31.67] 1.91] 1.60)....]--- 61 | 48 Haven, New Haven| 2,000,000} 10 | 81.66/111.76| * 4.75] 3.00]....|....] 46 | 28 fd 

+15s er ppegeital Bertone nets iL ARES EA Sibaas | ne a ae cel eae Ae a 

ch EE: Neer Me WERE Vow Cesk a [per 50 | 52 }....]...- Ren rater lice. occ Aya een Mayne lich tase ean 29 | 34 * 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... OG (SORE: OOS Aan ney 503] 51 |....|.... Springhelt Fi, 

Globe & Rutgers, N.Y..| 7,000,000]100 |732.84/943.20]e39.17| .28]....]....|1275|900 ok Day & Mass...| 5,000,000] 25 | 96.15|135.02| 12.21] 4.50]....]....|170 |132 : 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... TED, ES es RS hae 745 |765 |....)..-. Day & Co., Inc., a 

Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. .| 1,000,000] 10 | 14.18] 16.03]—1.48]f1.20)....]--.-] 26 | 18 GS eae” Wee) eee eee eee | ee Necg tea a eae ic 

6638 HD. Knox & Co. Bos. ES: ee [oman (atret | ey linet ape (aay Ba es a 
Lyon, Clokey & Co..|........... eee Werder (Ox eta (eee (hha 1A ceefccdeeeefee- |] St.Paul FM. 8t.P.. 1° °4;000;000] 25° 111059114337] 17.43] 6.25] |||] * | |]240 |182 e 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ie Open aan a tee Se apa TEBE! Pecos : 
2 eee 16,300,000} 10 | 22.98] 33.37} 2.59] 1.60]. ...]- 41 | 28 Stuyvesant Fire, N.Y...} 1,000,000} 25 | 57.96] 79.31/—6.97| 2.00]....]....| 84 | 40 
es, peaceetes IVES): (PMG, ARES |e: [tee 954| 264)....].... yi SSRN Pen ent Bee a eae Rae: eee Get ae ee 
ee». eels mule sate OP, apres Hee Sey. Ans 253] 26 |....].... Sylvania Ins. Co.,Phila .| 1,500,000} 10 | 23.25] 27.87|~5.76|tf1.50]....]....] 32 | 164 
Hanover Fire, N.Y.. 4,000,000] 10 | 42.00) 47.75] .18 yes Se 8S fo Lyon, Clokey & Co, 
| a ee i ee SSSR ee mee eichekidvebentetadegeusebeane Ree Peeeme, Sees) 2eere 
A. Atkins eb inedete can esis <0) 0036 SP Meet, Came gee |ARMRENE iby. 32 333 soe Joos Travelers Ins., Hart. . 20,000, 000}100 |232.92)858.52) 32.81/20.00)....|....]1600)1190 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... eat aS EOE meee Mer 323] 334]....]..-. Conning & Co.,Hart..|........... Siri Penis Saas PES Cee 1070}1090}....]..-. 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo.| 1,000,000] 10 | 30.26] 34.06] 1.99] 1.50]....]....] 39 | 23 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 5 pes SR, Re) ten) (gees eee 1075}1085]....|..-- 
tis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... LOS: Waele RS Nee hee 223] 233]... .]-... United Life & Acc. Ins., 

Hart. Fire, Hartford. ...| 10,000,000} 10 | 42.25) 63.53} 8.79] 2.00]....]....| 89 | 60 Co., Concord... . 500,000] 25 | 44.57/102.14] 20.7] 2.50)....]....]....]---- 

Conning & Co., N.Y..|........... Des con Once cm ane eee GO PGES sa - <0: C.A. Day & Co., Inc., a 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... AE (ea RRs COREL RK: 603] 613]....].. (eS a ap aerere ers RON! Nees REEL! (Pp AO} 45h. pes ss : 
Hartford Steam Boiler & H.D. Knox & Co., Bos..|........... itpdtc tee alnace cance en Ne csabiauatereaateearpes¢ « y 
Inspn., Hartford. . 346.00/503.19} 23.01/18.00]....]-...] 80 | 53 U.S. Fidelity & Guar- q 
aaa Nee een ey Rasy: Gey 54 | 57 |....].... _ , anty, Baltimore. 10,000,000} 10 | 24.28) 32.57} .36] 2.00]....]....| 52 | 37 4 
Sy ee Ee Re eee es ee FS oJ Pac Ree U.S. Fire, New York....| 5,000,000] 10 | 42.01] 53.87| 4.17|240+]....|_...| 93 | 56 € 
Heme i., . New York.. 30.14] 38.74) 2.96] 2.00]....]..-.] 49 | 373 5%s 
ee Lee ROR: RE: PIETER 493) 404) ....-1.... - U.S. Mer. & Ship.,N.Y..}  1,000,000|100 |321.55}443.79/d44.74/11.00]....]....1455 {290 
heat. J. City... 705,473} 10 | 14.29] 17.97|—5.49 ae a oa ee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. aS, see 310 |320 ].... 
~Ts & Exp., N.Y sles 1,000,000} 25 | 44.36} 67.58)/—8.86) 4. 0 sakes 95 | 40 bia igh » Richmond., ee eee EG 
REA hneaeeeaaieae i, RE: eras Misanes! Iaaas | EN ee ARASH 06 [1081 «|e... 

Independent Fire Phil. 1,000,000} 5 | 8.53) 9.95/—1.31] .20]....]....] 16] 7 bare tag N.Y.. ee, ee 
ee SSS RS RE EA: Pere, epee) (Sretae: (Bees Sees ore (Sete pees J ae re a ne eee 

Ind. Indem., Phila... .. 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08) 17.53|—7.33]..... i naccu bE of ny + OE 35 | 36 
ioginios $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 

5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par.e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
me On common stock; 7 per cent paid on preferred. f. Current rate. 


Stock dividend. g. Annual rate. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 


Actuarial 


Inspections 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 

Fidelity Phoenix United States 
Fire of New 


National Fire of 
Hartford 


ork 
Automobite of National Libeety eo 


Hartf of New Y 
Standard *d of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
York Stuyvesant of 
Natonal Union New York ica 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


woe of New 


pany of Amer- 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examizations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


mena 

















WOODWARD, — and 


RY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
CE ACCOUNTANTS 
Somer SS 75 Fulton St. 


an 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable A@@ress: Gertract, New York 
AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





420 LEXINGTON 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefi efit aa Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author ‘‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention to 
Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions, 
228 North La Salle Street, rena Illinois 
Phone Franklin 65. 


aeieaaiienn 





Legal 














ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER &.CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 

FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 











Railway 7 & Inspection 


Cc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











INSPECTIONS CREDIT 

Life and 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Compensation REPORTS 

General Liability 

Elevator INVESTIGATIONS 

Burgl and 

or ADJUSTMENTS 

Plate Glass of 

Pay Roll CLAIMS 





Offices and Agents in Cities and Small Towns 
In Every State. We Can Save Yeu Money. 


J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 











Life Agency Officers 
Meeting 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Protective Life, also spoke on this fea- 
ture of bureau’s service. 

Mr. Kenagy depicted the plan which 
the bureau expects to use in the prepa- 
ration of the proposed new A, B, C 
course in life insurance for. agents. 
This will not be a new text book, but 
rather an elemental sales book for the 
new man. 

The report of the national advertising 
committee was presented by M. Albert 
Linton, of the Provident Mutual Life, 
to close the first day’s session. Mr. 
Linton recounted the difficulties which 
beset the progress of his committee on 
institutional advertising. In order to 
give some concrete evidence of inter- 
est companies were asked sign a form. 
The signing of this form does not indi- 
cate that the company is definitely com- 
mitted to go ahead with the plan, but 
means that they have signed an ex- 
pression of interest in the project. 

The plan calls for a company cost 
based on the rate of seven cents for 
every one thousand dollars of new busi- 
ness paid for and four cents per one 
hundred dollars of renewal income. 
Thirty companies have thus far signi- 
fied their interest in the plan and have 
signed their expression of such. On 
the basis outlined above these com- 
panies would make available about 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
annually. 

Mr. Linton made a plea for addi- 
tional companies to join in the move- 
ments, pointing out the many great 
benefits to be derived therefrom. In 
this he was joined by Gordon Hunter, 
of the Phoenix Mutual, and Walter 
Shephard, of the Lincoln National. 
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